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Editor  &  Publisher 


World’s 
fastest 
new  model 
changeover. 

It’s  got  to  be  us.  Newspapers! 
What  other  business  spends  every 
working  day  designing  a  brand 
new  product.  Then  produces  it  and 
delivers  it  to  63  a 

million  customers. 


Gannett 


Copleij  NcttfspofiMS 


Showing  Children  ‘‘IFe  Care^^ 


V^isiting  nurses  had  noted  a  steady 
increase  in  lead  content  levels  of  ail¬ 
ing  children  living  in  older  homes  in 
Aurora,  Illinois.  Yet,  even  when  a  16- 
inonth-old  died  of  lead  poisoning, 
local,  state,  and  federal  health  authori¬ 
ties  were  slow  in  reacting. 

The  Aurora  Beacon-News  went  after 
the  story.  The  most  likely  sources  were 
found  to  he  old,  peeling  paint  and  lack 
of  good  hygiene  habits. 

More  than  1800  column  inches  of 
news  copy,  photos  and  editorials,  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  10-week  period,  aroused 
public  agencies  and  brought  in  nearly 
$6,000  in  public  donations. 

The  resulting  program  of  testing  and 
hygiene  training  paid  off.  Now,  visit¬ 
ing  nurses  report  only  rare  instances 
of  lead  traces  in  blood  tests,  and  give 
prompt  attention  when  they  occur. 

It  is  the  function  of  a  vigorous  news¬ 
paper,  such  as  The  Beacon-News,  to 
remind  its  community  to  care  about  all 
its  children. 


^^Other  businesses  have  their  mistakes 
and  follies^  but  we  print  ours  for 
all  to  see  .  . . 

"and  then  we  print  the  corrections  so  that  all  those  who 
missed  the  error  are  told  about  it  and  those  who  saw  it  are 
reminded  of  it,"  wrote  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  Publisher, 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  in  a  recent  Letter  To  The 
Reader  column,  initiated  to  make  readers  aware  of  their 
newspapers'  problems  and  personalities. 

The  article  also  cited  some  of  the  boo-boos  the  pap)ers 
have  printed — a  list  of  temperature  reports  for  the  night 
before  with  a  figure  lower  than  the  all-night  low,  a  story 
about  the  late  Pablo.  Picasso  which  included  a  photo  of  a 
local  attorney,  and  a  schedule  of  the  previous  Christmas  eve 
services  for  a  church,  which  appeared  in  a  March  edi¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Dorsey's  theory? 

"I  have  long  embraced  the  bromide  that  we  should  take 
seriously  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  but  not  our¬ 
selves." 

Good  n^spapers  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

We  are.  We  do. 


For  a  free  booklet  entitled, 
"Letters  To  The  Reader,"  write: 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
Public  Service  Department 
55  Exchange  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 
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saddle 

^sterns 

formetal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRa||[]0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4112  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


DECEMBER 

15- 20— American  Press  Institute  Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

12-15— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16- 18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

18- 21— Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar.  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

24- 25— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job.  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

30—  Feb.  I — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press 
Institute,  Hilton  Airport  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31 —  Feb.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9- 12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-18— American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools.  Duke  U., 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana.  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

28 — March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

MARCH 

1- 4— Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 
Reston.  Va. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-M— New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town  Hilton 
Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

9-11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference,  West¬ 
ern  Division.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9-12 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Government  Consolidation,  Vanderbilt 
U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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f€»riilia^r  plant  ta  help  feeil  the  wearhl 


an  the  Part^side  at  TEHMtMFIC 


ANOTHER  PROJECT  OF  TULSA-BASED 


ONE  OF  THE  WILLIAMS  COMPANIES 


.  .  .  now  under  construction  at  Tulsa  s  new  Port  .  .  .  This 
new  AGRICO  nitrogen  plant  will  produce  425,000  tons  of 
ammonia,  with  a  capability  of  600,000  tons  a  year.  Com¬ 
pletion,  spring  of  1975.  So,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
plant  YOUR  messages  and  marketing  seeds  with  sched¬ 
ules  in  Tulsa’s  fertile,  fast-growing  and  booming  sales 
market,  completely  covered  by  .  .  . 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  ETHICS — This  is  a  true  story  that 
comes  directly  to  Catch-lines  from  a  very  high  source.  The 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star’s  policy  against  payola  is  supremely 
strict.  So  when  Jerry  Klein,  music  and  drama  critic,  got  a 
letter  from  a  priest  praising  him  for  a  story  and  calling  down 
God’s  blessing  on  the  critic,  Jerry  went  right  to  managing 
editor  Tom  Driscoll  and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  all  right 
to  accept. 

*  *  * 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  made  the  UPI  wire  last 
weekend.  It  was  from  B.  V.  Barkley  of  South  Laguna,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Mr.  Barkley  summed  up  the  state  of  the  nation  pre¬ 
cisely  when  he  inquired:  “Don’t  you  think  by  having  another 
Depression  that  we  are  carrying  this  nostalgia  too  far?” 

*  *  « 

LIZ  CARPENTER,  formerly  press  secretary  to  Mrs,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  represented  her  at  the  Keep  America  Beautiful, 
Inc.,  awards  luncheon  in  New  York  City  last  week.  Liz  proved 
she  was  keeping  up  with  the  political  and  entertainment  news 
down  in  Washington,  where  she  is  coordinator  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  LBJ  Memorial  Grove,  when  she  ex¬ 
plained  that  her  case  of  laryngitis  didn’t  come  from  a  Tidal 
Basin  swim.  She  also  neatly  combined  women’s  lib  and  KAB 
in  a  story  when  she  implied  that  Adam  may  have  been  the 
first  litter  bug  by  dropping  that  apple  core  on  the  ground. 
Said  Liz,  “Since  there  were  no  KAB  baskets  around  Eve  made 
the  mistake  of  picking  up  the  core  and  we’ve  been  the  house¬ 
keepers  ever  since.” 

«  *  * 

MAIL  SERVICE — During  a  recent  strike  of  the  mailers  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  “Scene” 
roundup  observed  that  it’s  “no  easy  thing  being  without  your 
daily  newspaper”  and  obligingly  ran  a  paragraph  updating 
what  was  happening  in  the  Bulletin’s  funnies.  The  summary: 
“Mary  Worth:  Frank  finally  kissed  Jan.  Li’l  Abner:  Fearless 
Fosdick  returns.  Doonesbury:  Clyde  tries  to  move  into  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  apartment.  Brenda  Star:  Jenny  James  sobers  up  long 
enough  to  come  to  Brenda’s  apartment  looking  for  Hotdog* 
Peanuts:  Peppermint  Patty  got  a  wig.” 

As  if  that  weren’t  enough  help,  according  to  the  clipping 
that  cartoonist  John  J.  Liney  (“Henry”)  sent  along  from 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the  Inquirer  also  printed 
the  Bulletin’s  front  page  Daily  Chuckle:  “Top  executives 
often  take  great  pains  and  give  them  to  others.” 

*  *  * 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  JURY— Look  but  don’t  read 
that  cartoon  strip!  A  jury  in  a  deer  poisoning  case  out  in 
Memphis  got  to  look  at  Ed  Dodd’s  syndicated  cartoon  strip 
“Mark  Trail”  but  only  from  a  distance.  The  judge  said  they 
couldn’t  read  it.  The  ruling  came  after  the  defense  claimed 
the  strips  “preach  a  sermon  about  conservation”  and  Dodd,  the 
72-year-old  cartoonist/ author  had  himself  testified  that  deer 
are  a  necessary  link  in  the  ecological  chain  and  suggested 
stiff  penalities  for  persons  guilty  of  environmental  neglect. 
“We  can’t  ignore  natural  laws  and  survive,”  Dodd  declared. 
The  Commercial  Appeal  sent  a  photographer  around  to  take 
a  picture  of  Dodd  at  the  court  house. 

*  «  * 

THE  GOAT  WITH  A  TASTE  FOR  NEWS— In  the  first  two 
months  of  his  new  job  at  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  Record,  staff 
photographer  Larry  Roberts  met  with  a  few  mishaps — such  as 
driving  his  car  into  the  Hudson  River,  being  chased  by  a  man 
with  a  gun  through  the  city  streets  and  also  being  attacked  by 
a  man  in  a  bar  while  doing  a  story  (the  fellow,  it  seems,  wasn’t 
with  his  wife) . 

As  if  all  that  weren’t  enough  of  an  introduction  into  town, 
Larry’s  press  card  was  eaten  by  a  goat.  This  effrontery,  he 
tells  friends  back  at  the  Ohio  News  Photographer,  made  the 
Times  Record  city  editor’s  column.  While  Larry  was  making 
pictures  of  children  at  a  pet  center,  that  goat  sneaked  around 
from  the  rear  and  not  only  chewed  up  the  press  card  but  ate 
Larry’s  notes.  Our  hero  was  heard  to  hope  that  the  goat  would 
get  a  bad  case  of  literary  indigestion. 
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Mobile  — on  the  sunny  gulf  coast  has  an  EBI  of 
$1,220,597,000  retail  sales  of  $863,126,000  and  growing 
daily  in  industry  —  in  population  and  in  retail  sales! 

“Mobile-ize”  your  ads  in  75  and  you’ll  have  more 
“spirit”  in  ’76! 
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Press  and  ideology 

Once  again  Communist  China  has  shown  its  contempt  for  our  free 
institutions  and  free  press  by  insisting  that  some  reporters  ideologi¬ 
cally  unacceptable  to  it  be  barred  from  an  archeological  exhibit  at 
Washington’s  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

A  press  preview  of  the  exhibit,  which  was  provided  by  China  and 
has  been  seen  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Stockholm  and  Toronto,  w'as 
cancelled  at  the  last  minute  because  the  Chinese  insisted  that  “certain 
foreign  press  representatives’’  (Chinese  Nationalists,  South  Koreans, 
South  Africans  and  Israelis)  not  be  admitted. 

The  Chinese  representatives  suggested  the  cancellation  when 
Gallery  officials  would  not  agree  to  the  restrictions.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  w’ould  be  the  best  way  to  handle  it. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  way  to  handle  it  would  have  been  to 
cancel  the  whole  exhibit. 

Reporters,  he  seated! 

In  an  E&P  exclusive  this  week.  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ron 
Nessen  discusses  the  format  of  Presidential  press  conferences,  the  need 
for  change  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

He  sees  two  of  his  three  objectives  as  having  been  partially  ac¬ 
complished:  a  system  allowing  for  the  follow-up  question,  and  an 
orderly  division  of  the  conference  by  subject  matter.  All  to  the  good! 

His  third  objective — to  establish  a  more  orderly  method  of  recog¬ 
nition  to  avoid  the  jumping  jack  syndrome — is  still  unresolved.  We 
suggest  that  Nessen  forget  any  suggestions  for  playing  the  numbers 
game — assigning  priorities  for  questions  on  the  basis  of  rotating 
numbers  either  picked  out  of  a  hat  or  by  some  other  method. 

We  also  suggest,  as  we  have  before,  that  the  President  or  Nessen  or 
someone  else  merely  say:  “Gentlemen  and/or  ladies  (or  reporters) 
be  seated!’’  The  President  will  recognize  reporters  who  have  their 
hands  raised  just  as  well,  and  probably  in  the  same  order,  as  if  they 
were  jumping  to  their  feet  and  demanding  attention.  It  would  in  no 
way  alter  the  effectiveness  of  the  press  conference,  but  it  would  surely 
contribute  to  the  orderliness  and  decorum. 
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Four-day  work  week 


The  Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  showed  great  imagin¬ 
ation  and  foresight  in  proposing  a  four-day  week  for  four  days  pay 
at  the  Washington  Star-News  and  its  members  showed  more  of  the 
same  by  approving  it  over-whelmingly. 

The  dual  effect  of  the  vote  is  to  save  jobs  and  at  the  same  time 
give  relief  to  the  financially  beset  newspaper.  The  alternative  would 
have  been  the  layoff  of  100  or  more  employees  and  the  bitter  re¬ 
criminations  that  usually  accompany  such  action. 

The  chairman  of  the  paper’s  guild  unit  called  it  "a  bold  new 
venture  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  in  newspaper  trade  unionism.’’ 

It  is. 

It  is  a  pity  this  sort  of  realism  did  not  prevail  in  the  past  on  some 
other  financially-shaky  newspapers  that  had  to  close  their  doors 
because  of  hard-nosed  union  opposition  to  any  change  even  though 
it  might  have  meant  survival  for  the  paper  and  the  jobs. 
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letters 


MODEL  SHIELD  LAW 

Effective  January  1,  1975,  California’s 
longtime  protection  from  contempt  for  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  reporters  refusing  to 
reveal  sources  will  include  protection  lor 
refusal  to  produce  unpublished  information. 
The  bill  was  authored  by  Senator  A1  Song 
(D-Monterey  Park). 

Enactment  of  the  Song  bill  climaxed  an 
often  frustrating  two-year  effort  by  CNPA. 
The  biggest  stumbling  block  was  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Judiciary  Committee,  where  a  number 
of  the  lawyer  members  and  the  Chairman 
were  more  concerned  with  the  importance  of 
subpoena  issuing  bodies  obtaining  all  possi¬ 
ble  evidence,  than  with  what  we  believed  to 
be  the  supervening  importance  of  a  reporter 
being  able  to  obtain  information  strictly  for 
news  purposes. 

Also,  on  January  1,  California’s  shield 
law  will  provide  protection  for  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  or  employed  by  a  “magazine, 
or  other  periodical  publication.”  This  latter 
legislation  was  authored  by  Assemblyman 
Alan  Sieroty  (D-West  Los  Angeles). 

It  was  included  in  the  Song  bill  (and  the 
Sieroty  bill  was  also  amended  at  the  last 
minute  to  include  Song’s  language)  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  bill  cancelling  out  the  other  by 
reason  of  having  been  signed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  later  in  time. 

We  believe  California  now  has  the  strong¬ 
est  press  shield  law  in  the  nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  expanded  version 
of  Evidence  Code  Section  1070  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  state  legislatures  and  as 
a  spur  to  Congress  in  enacting  a  federal 
law. 

Michael  B.  Dorais 

(Dorais  is  the  C'NPA's  legal  counsel  and 
legislative  representative.) 

*  *  * 

TELLING  IT  ALL 

In  regard  to  your  editorial  of  November 
16  on  “An  Editor’s  Dilemma”,  several  years 
ago  when  I  was  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News  we  took  the  position  that  yon 
refer  to — we  printed  pretty  close  to  verba¬ 
tim  stuff  from  the  material  on  sale  at  a 
then  newly  opened  “adult  book  store.”  We 
didn’t  go  all  the  way,  using  scientific  and 
medical  terms  for  the  most  distasteful  words, 
hut  we  pretty  well  printed  verbatim  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  stories. 
Our  editorial  position  was  that  the  general 
public  really  ought  to  know  what  was  being 
sold,  that  it  wasn’t  just  enough  to  talk  about 
“dirty  books  and  dirty  pictures.” 

The  result  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
massive  storms  of  public  reaction  I  ever 
saw.  Thousand’s  signed  petitions  to  City 
Council.  Parents  marched  in  picket  lines  in 
front  of  the  store,  and  also  formed  a  “chain 
gang”  to  go  in  daily  and  buy  books  and 
take  them  to  the  prosecutor  and  swear  out 
warrants.  We  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
direct  cancellations  as  a  result  of  printing 
the  story,  many  of  which  said  they  were 
cancelling  only  until  our  series  was  through. 
I,  in  my  entire  life,  never  received  such 


abusive  phone  calls  on  any  issue.  We  finally 
chickened  out  prior  to  the  last  installment, 
killing  the  actual  installment  and  putting 
in  its  place  an  editorial  surrounded  by  white 
space  which  frankly  admitted  that  we  were 
pulling  in  our  horns  because  of  the  im¬ 
mense  pressure  but  suggesting  that  those 
who  opposed  such  publications  should  be 
concerned  about  enforcement. 

The  story’s  denouement;  last  I  heard, 
the  adult  book  store  was  still  operating. 

James  P.  Brown 

(Brown  is  regional  director  of  operations 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

*  ♦  * 

STOCK  TABLES — A  WASTE? 

Are  stock  list  tables  a  waste  of  good  news¬ 
paper  space?  I  think  so.  I  also  think  that 
most  daily  newspapers  could  publish  the 
stock  listings  once  a  week  and.  in  this  period 
of  paper  shortages,  do  a  far  better  job  of 
serving  the  public. 

At  best,  stock  list  tables  are  surface  jour¬ 
nalism.  Their  value  is  not  substantiated  by 
readership  studies  I’ve  tried  to  find. 

•Among  the  reasons  that  so  much  space  is 
given  to  these  daily  tabulations  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  there  are  30-or-so  million  stock- 
owners  in  the  United  States  and  most  of 
them  are  interested  in  the  ups  and  down  of 
their  shares  on  a  daily  basis,  ready  at  the 
change  of  a  point  or  two  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  facts  are  that  most  people — about  80 
per  cent,  according  to  every  study  I’ve  seen 
— claim  they  buy  stocks  as  long-term  in¬ 
vestments.  During  any  given  year,  more  than 
.50  per  cent  of  all  individual  shareholders 
never  buy  or  sell  a  single  share  of  stock. 
They  don’t  sell  what  they  own.  or  buy  any 


new  shares.  Not  once  during  the  year.  Most 
of  the  rest  make  five  or  fewer  “buys”  or 
“sells”  during  any  given  year. 

Professional  investors  don’t  buy  or  sell  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  read  in  stock-list 
tables.  They  use  in-depth  reports  by  an¬ 
alysts  Or  thoughtful,  well-researched  re¬ 
porting  in  financial  publications. 

Would  the  business  and  financial  pages  of 
the  nation’s  daily  press  enjoy  more  respect 
and  readership  if  they  were  to  concentrate 
their  shrinking  space  on  probing,  fact-filled 
interpretive  reporting  rather  than  stock-list 
tables? 

A.  R.  Roalman 

(Kualnian  is  executive  vicepresident  of 
Harshe-Rolman  &  Druck  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Ill.) 

C  »  » 

NO  FREE  RIDES 

We  read  with  interest  the  article  head¬ 
lined  “Ethical  behavior  progress  seen  in  new 
.APME  study”  in  the  November  23  issue. 

One  point  made  by  Joseph  W.  Shoquist 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  auto  makers  have 
been  paying  travel  expenses  of  auto  writers 
to  attend  new  model  press  previews,  and 
that  Ford  for  the  first  time  this  year  did 
not  pay  such  expenses. 

General  Motors  car  divisions  have  not 
paid  travel  or  lodging  expenses  for  auto 
writers  coming  to  Detroit  to  attend  pre¬ 
views.  and  do  not  intend  to.  A  small  point, 
perhaps,  but  we’d  like  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

Bernard  W.  Crandell 
(Crandell  is  manager  of  divisional  relations 
for  General  Motors  Corp.) 
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^Instant . 

The  new  1974  Simmons  Report — 
released  October  30 — shows  who’s 
still  the  top  of  the  top  drawer 


Total  readers: 
Household  income 
$20,000  and  over 

Total  readers: 
Professional/ 
Managerial 

Total  readers: 

College 

Graduates 

The  Ne wYorkTimes 
Magazine 

2,150,000 

$4.04  4-color  CPM 
$2.77  B&W  CPM 

1,602,000 

$5.43  4-color  CPM 
$3.71  B&W  CPM 

1,862,000 

$4.67  4-color  CPM 
$3.20  B&W  CPM 

The 

New\brker 

1,330,000 

$6.47  4-color  CPM 
$4.06  B&W  CPM 

1,047,000 

$8.21  4-color  CPM 
$5.16  B&W  CPM 

1,332,000 

$6.46  4-color  CPM 
$4.05  B&W  CPM 

ftychology 

Today 

1,259,000 

$11.11  4-color  CPM 
$8.32  B&W  CPM 

1,215,000 

$11.52  4-color  CPM 
$8.62  B&W  CPM 

1,437,000 

$9.74  4-color  CPM 
$7.29  B&W  CPM 

Fortune 

1,046,000 

$14.02  4-color  CPM 
$9.43  B&W  CPM 

970,000 

$15.12  4-color  CPM 
$10.16  B&W  CPM 

965,000 

$15.20  4-color  CPM 
$10.21  B&W  CPM 

Harpers/ 

Atlantic 

662,000 

$15.31  4-color  CPM 
$9.92  B&W  CPM 

617,000 

$16.42  4-color  CPM 
$10.65  B&W  CPM 

760,000 

$13.33  4-color  CPM 
$8.64  B&W  CPM 

New\brk 

Magazine 

659,000 

$9.71  4-color  CPM 
$6.45  B&W  CPM 

511,000 

$12.52  4-color  CPM 
$8.31  B&W  CPM 

664,000 

$9.64  4-color  CPM 
$6.40  B&W  CPM 

Saturday  Review/ 

\Aforld 

441,000 

$16.51  4-color  CPM 
$12.22  B&W  CPM 

425,000 

$17.13  4-color  CPM 
$12.68  B&W  CPM 

552,000 

$13.19  4-color  CPM 
$9.76  B&W  CPM 

SRDS.  1  time  rate,  full  page.  September  27. 1974 

jSotk  ^ime$  Blagastne 
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At  Washington  Star-News: 

Staff  votes  to  work  4 -days 
a  week  for  less  pay 

By  I.  William  Hill 


The  Washington  Star-News  unit  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
has  agreed  to  a  four-day  work  week,  at 
four  day’s  pay,  for  all  Guild  jurisdiction 
jobs  in  a  move  to  effect  necessary  econo¬ 
mies  at  the  newspaper. 

The  vote  was  347  to  44. 

The  20  per  cent  cutback  in  present 
working  hours  and  weekly  pay  highlights 
a  labor-management  agreement  initiated 
by  the  Guild. 

“It’s  the  only  way  to  save  the  news¬ 
paper,’’  Guild  leaders  told  the  membership 
before  the  vote. 

Last  Sunday  the  weekly  top  minimum 
salary  for  experienced  reporters,  editors, 
and  advertising  personnel  went  up  $34.10 
to  $434.10  under  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause  in  the  Star-News  Guild  contract. 
The  figure  is  highest  for  any  Guild  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Under  the  new 
plan,  that  top  minimum  salary  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $347.28. 

The  plan  adopted  was  a  counter  pro¬ 
posal  to  alternative  economy  measures 
which  could  have  meant  layoffs  of  90 
employes  in  early  1975,  and  possibly  35 
more  later  on.  Seven  executives  have  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  off,  the  union  was  told, 
and  five  or  six  more  are  slated  to  go. 

Several  measures  to  ease  the  financial 
blow  to  some  employes  are  entailed  in  the 
agreement.  For  instance,  instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  specialized  stories  from  outside 
sources,  such  as  book  reviews,  the  stories 
will  be  done  by  employes  for  extra  pay. 

Cash  incentives  will  be  offered  for  early 
retirement  and  for  other  separations  from 
the  newspaper.  Moreover,  Guild  members 
were  told  the  newspaper  would  maintain 
a  pool  of  1,800  working  days,  from  which 
employes  with  hardship  cases  could  work 
a  fifth  day  at  regular  (not  overtime) 
rates.  This  pool  would  also  furnish  a  fifth 
weekly  working  day  in  areas  requiring 
the  extra  time,  with  such  work  being  ro¬ 
tated. 

Losses  to  continue 

Even  with  the  plan  adopted.  Guild 
members  were  told  it  would  take  a  couple 
of  years  for  the  newspaper  "to  get  into  the 
black. 

The  union-advanced  proposal,  which 
emerged  from  in-depth  discussions  with 
the  Star-News  management,  is  believed  to 
be  unprecedented  in  labor-management 
relations  within  the  newspaper  industry, 
and  was  hailed  by  spokesmen  from  both 
sides  as  a  unique  instance  of  joint,  united 
determination  to  implement  vital  econo¬ 
mies  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the 
paper. 


Joe  L.  Allbritton,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News,  said  in  a  statement:  “The  Star- 
News’  agreement  with  the  Guild  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  unique  endeavor  which 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  a  better  and 
brighter  Star-News. 

“I  am  sincerely  appreciative,  not  only 
of  the  Guild’s  cooperation,  but  of  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  helping  management  solve 
difficult  problems  that  affect  all  of  us.  We 
have  a  great  staff,  and  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  changes  yet  to  be  made  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  w'e  will  be  well  on  our  way  toward  a 
vastly  improved  product  and  profitabil¬ 
ity.’’ 

‘Bold  venture’ 

In  announcing  the  88.7  percent  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  on  the  proposal,  Philip  M.  Kadis, 
Star-News  unit  chairman,  said: 

“The  Star-News  Guild  unit  has  em¬ 
barked  on  a  bold  new  venture  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  newspaper  trade 
unionism. 

“The  stunningly  large  vote  in  favor  of 
the  four-day  week  is  proof  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  confident  they  can  accomplish 
in  four  days  what  others  need  five  days 
to  do. 

“Faced  with  the  realities  of  a  declining 
economy  and  its  adverse  effects  on  the 
paper,  they  have  showm  an  amazing 
amount  of  pluck,  maturity,  and  that  con¬ 
cern  for  each  other  that  is  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  trade-union  spirit.  .  .  .  An  unbeatable 
combination. 

“The  receptivity  of  Star-News  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  Guild  proposal  to  preserve  the 
paper’s  greatest  asset,  its  employes,  in 
order  to  restore  the  Star-News  as  a  major 
force  in  American  Journalism  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  unique  in  these  days  of  ‘bottom- 
line’  newspaper  ethics.  It  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  Washington  and  American 
newspapers.’’ 

News  coverage  unaffected 

Both  union  and  management  spokesmen 
emphasized  that  the  agreement  suggests 
no  reduction  in  the  caliber  of  news  cover¬ 
age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  require  an 
increase  in  productivity  among  all  em¬ 
ployes  while  realizing  substantial  opera¬ 
tional  savings  which  are  essential  to  the 
newspaper’s  futuie  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Beyond  the  revisions  in  the  normal  work 
week  and  in  weekly  pay,  all  remaining 
provisions  of  the  Guild’s  contract  with  the 
Star-News  remain  intact.  For  example,  a 
cost-of-living  increase  due  this  month  will 
be  reflected  as  scheduled  in  paychecks,  as 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


will  contractual  salary  increases  due  Guild 
members  next  April.  Likewise,  the  new 
agreement  will  not  change  the  current 
patterns  for  vacations  and  sick  leave,  nor 
will  it  affect  the  existing  policies  of  com¬ 
pany  contributions  for  pensions,  health 
and  welfare  and  other  employe  benefits. 

Important  feature 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment,  officials  said,  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  special  progress  committee,  made 
up  of  Guild  and  top-level  management 
representatives,  to  review  details  of  the 
changeover  to  the  four-day  work  week 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  company’s  profit- 
improvement  program.  The  committee,  it 
is  understood,  also  will  review  cases  of 
personal  employe  hardship  resulting  from 
the  reduction  in  weekly  income  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  alleviating  such  hardships. 

In  general,  members  of  the  Guild  in¬ 
clude  employes  engaged  in  the  gathering 
and  preparation  of  news  for  publication 
as  well  as  those  involved  in  advertising 
and  other  business  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  votes  were  preceded  by  detailed  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  new  proposal  to  the 
Guild  membership  by  union  officials  at  a 
series  of  four  separate  meetings  scheduled 
during  a  normal  workday. 

Finances  disclosed 

Members  of  the  Star  Guild  unit  said 
they  were  told  at  their  meetings  that  Al¬ 
britton,  as  the  new  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News,  had  permitt^  the  Guild  to  audit 
the  newspaper’s  books.  Kadis  told  the 
union  members  that  the  Star-News  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  loss  of  nearly  $15.5  million 
over  the  past  four  years  “if  anything, 
understated  the  situation.’’ 

The  plan  adopted  will  take  effect  De¬ 
cember  22  and  last  until  the  current  Guild 
contract  with  the  newpaper  expires  on 
December  8,  1975.  At  that  time,  new 
negotiations  are  supposed  to  take  place 
with  everything  up  for  bargaining. 

Charles  Perlik,  national  president  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild,  also  called  the  plan 
adopted  “unique”  and  said  it  probably 
would  be  ratified  by  the  national  Guild 
leadership. 

The  Star-News,  currently  undergoing 
radical  personnel  changes  since  Allbritton 
became  publisher,  named  five  new  editors. 
They  were: 

John  H.  Cassady,  national  editor  since 
1962,  to  world  editor. 

Barbara  Stubbs  Cohen,  from  deputy  na¬ 
tional  editor  to  national  editor. 

Denis  Horgan,  from  foreign  editor  to 
deputy  national  editor. 

Named  co-metro  editors,  supervising 
metropolitan  area  news  coverage,  were 
Mary  Lou  Werner  Forbes,  from  principal 
assistant  metropolitan  editor,  and  Thomas 
B.  Nolan,  Jr.,  from  deputy  metropolitan 
editor.  Mrs.  Forbes,  a  1959  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  will  be  metropolitan  editor  for 
a.m.  operations  and  Nolan  for  p.m.  opera¬ 
tions. 
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News  Council  votes  to  act 
on  all  press  complaints 


By  Jane  Levere 

At  its  second  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
December  10  the  National  News  Council 
voted  unanimously  to  extend  its  purview 
to  “accept  legitimate  complaints  about 
press  and  broadcast  performance  from 
any  citizen  anywrhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Council  originally  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  complaints  involving  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Time,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  the  national  news  and 
wire  services,  national  syndicates,  and  na¬ 
tional  tv  and  radio  networks. 

The  Council  vote  w’as  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  specially-appointed 
committee  and  also  approved  further 
study  by  the  committee  and  granted  it 
authority  to  confer  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  task  force  for  final  approv¬ 
al 

‘No  holds  barred’ 

According  to  Norman  Isaacs,  Council 
advisor  and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
“The  vote  gets  us  into  action  rather  than 
talk.  The  Council  has  actually  approved 
going  fully  national  with  no  holds  barred.” 

In  other  action  December  10,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  dismissed  as  unwarranted  a  complaint 
lodged  by  John  F.  Carter  against  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Carter  charged  that 
the  Journal  had  not  tried  hard  enough  to 
reach  him  for  comment  for  an  article  on 
his  business  dealings  that  did  not  directly 
quote  him. 

Also  dismissed  as  unwarranted  were 
complaints  by  two  private  individuals 
against  the  Associated  Press,  accused  of 
distorted  coverage  of  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  pesticide  ban,  and  by 
William  Gavin  assistant  to  Senator  James 
Buckley  against  the  New  York  Times, 
charged  with  unnecessarily  referring  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  beliefs  of  abortion 
opponents  in  seven  news  articles. 

In  a  decision  reached  after  lengthy  de¬ 
bates  over  the  Times  complaint,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ruled  “that  any  publication  or  broad¬ 
cast  facility  leaves  itself  open  to  criticism 
when  it  mentions  an  individual’s  Catho¬ 
licism  without  spelling  out  the  special  rel¬ 
evance  of  that  fact  and  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  relevance  of  the  religious  or  eth¬ 
ical  beliefs  of  others  mentioned  in  the 
same  article.”  In  addition  the  Council  ap¬ 
proved  a  study  by  its  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  identification 
problem  raised  here. 

The  Council  chose  not  to  take  a  final 
vote  on  three  grievances  all  requiring 
further  investigation.  These  included  a 
complaint  lodged  by  Accuacy  in  Media 
against  Jack  Anderson,  charged  with  mak¬ 
ing  inaccurate  inferences  in  a  column  on 
the  International  Police  Academy  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  a  complaint  by  the  ex¬ 
acting  governor  of  American  Samoa 
against  NBC,  charged  with  factual  distor¬ 
tion  in  an  “NBC-TV  Weekend”  segment 


on  that  territory;  and  a  complaint  by  a 
private  individual  against  CBS-tv,  charg¬ 
ed  with  “unfair”  coverage  of  American 
defense. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  look  into 
possible  consideration  of  similar  charges 
against  CBS  made  by  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy  in  its  controversial 
study,  “TV  and  National  Defense.” 

In  a  unanimous  vote  the  full  Council 
approved  its  Freedom  of  the  Press  com¬ 
mittee  statement  on  general  ethics,  which 
addressed  the  subject  of  conflict-of-interest 
charges  against  nationally  syndicated 
columnists.  The  statement,  offering  “the 
Council’s  view  that  every  journalist  should 
either  refrain  from  commenting  upon 
matters  in  which  he  or  she  has  a  familial 
or  financial  interest  or  make  those  inter¬ 
est  so  clear  there  can  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing,”  approved  “the  spirit  which  has 
brought  a  determined  ‘patrolling  of  the 
precincts’  by  various  national  news  organ¬ 
izations,  including  the  ASNE,  the  APME, 
SIDX,  NCEW,  and  those  organizations 
representing  photographers  and  business 
food  writers.” 

In  addition  the  committee  revealed  plans 
for  two  studies,  one  on  the  expulsion  of 
overseas  American  reporters  by  foreign 
governments  and  a  second  on  Presidential 
press  conferences. 

Panel  discussion 

The  latter  was  the  topic  of  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  participants  were  Helen 
Thomas,  UPI  White  House  correspondent, 
Richard  Strout,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
White  House  correspondent,  Carolyn  Lewis 
Public  Broadcasting  System  Washington 
correspondent,  and  John  Hushen,  deputy 
Presidential  press  secretary  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  News.  Hushen 
.filled  in  for  the  originally  invited  White 
House  representative.  Presidential  press 
secretary  Ron  Nessen. 

The  panel  members  discussed  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Presidential  press  confer¬ 
ence,  described  by  Thomas  as  “not  only 
necessary  but  indispensable.  It  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  that  makes  the  President  accountable 
to  the  press  and  no  other  institution  has 
it.” 

Lewis  a  specialist  on  Capitol  Hill,  treat¬ 
ed  the  subject  less  recently.  “You  (the 
White  House  correspondents)  don’t  do  re¬ 
porting  at  Presidential  press  conferences. 
It’s  a  game  between  reporters  and  the 
President.  News  doesn’t  come  out  of  it. 
The  President  doesn’t  know  the  answers; 
his  staff  and  Capitol  Hill  do  but  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill  can’t  get  on  tv.”  She  called  the 
White  House  correspondents  “sheep  with 
short  attention  spans,”  and  added  that 
the  conferences  “reveal  very  often  how 
shallow  the  President  and  the  press  are; 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  solid  report¬ 
ing.” 

To  back  up  her  opinion,  Lewis  noted  that 
White  House  correspondents  did  not  signi¬ 


ficantly  contribute  to  the  Watergate  ex¬ 
pose,  a  point  with  which  53-year  Wash¬ 
ington  veteran  Strout  agreed.  “Only  four 
newspapers  really  broke  Watergate,”  he 
said,  “the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  the  Washington  Star-News 
and  the  Ne%v  York  Times.  The  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  tv  and  radio  did  a  miserable  job. 
Having  covered  both  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  and  Watergate,  I  have  doubts 
that  Watergate  is  the  press’  finest  hour.” 

Considering  Watergate,  Thomas  said, 
“Mea  culpa,  we  (the  White  House  cor¬ 
respondents)  were  lousy,”  but  in  rebuttal 
of  Lewis  added,  “The  Senate  and  Congress 
do  tell  you  more  but  you  (on  the  Hill) 
don’t  always  know  what’s  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mind.  I’d  like  to  have  it  from  the 
horse’s  mouth.” 

In  response  to  a  question  on  President 
Ford’s  controversial  request  for  live  broad¬ 
cast  coverage  of  his  Kansas  City  speech 
earlier  in  the  fall,  Hushen  conceded, 
“There  were  differences  (among  the  White 
House  press  staff)  whether  he  (Ford) 
should  ask  for  coverage.  In  this  case  the 
President  firmly  believed  what  he  was 
saying  did  not  lend  itself  to  distillation  in 
a  news  story.  He  wanted  to  go  directly  to 
the  public  and  requested  live  coverage.” 

• 

Reporter  wins  judgment 
against  ex-Mayor 

Floyd  Norris,  27,  former  reporter  for 
the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  and  now 
with  the  United  Press  International,  based 
at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  won  a  $1  judgment 
in  a  $15,000  suit  against  ex-Laconia,  N.H., 
Mayor  Peter  Lessard,  who  charged  him 
with  receiving  stolen  property  in  1973 
(see  earlier  E&P  story). 

Norris  was  arrested  at  his  typewriter 
in  April,  1973,  after  Lessard  brought  the 
criminal  charges.  Norris  had  written  a 
story  based  on  a  copy  of  a  letter  Lessard 
claimed  had  been  stolen. 

Criminal  charges  were  dismissed  against 
Norris  in  Laconia  District  Court  in  May, 
1973. 

He  countered  with  court  action  against 
Lessard  for  acting  “with  malice  and  with¬ 
out  probable  cause”  in  swearing  out  the 
criminal  complaint. 

• 

Two-year  paper  strike 
ends  at  Adrian,  Mich. 

Officials  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram,  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Toledo  Typographical  Union  have 
concluded  an  agreement  ending  a  two-year 
strike  at  the  Telegram. 

The  strike,  longest  in  Michigan  news¬ 
paper  history,  began  October  10,  1972. 

The  Telegram  said  it  will  make  sever- 
ence  or  relocation  payments  to  former 
employes  named  eligible  by  the  unions. 

In  addition,  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
settle  all  litigation.  The  settlement  must 
be  approved  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

The  Daily  Telegram  converted  to  cold 
type  and  published  throughout  most  of 
the  strike. 
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Henry  Ford  gives  year-end 
report  to  news  executives 


By  Darrell  Leo 

In  an  unusual  departure  from  business- 
as-usual,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  played  host  to  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  on  December  9  in  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  allow 
Ford’s  president  Lee  A.  lacocca  to  repeat 
a  presentation  made  in  Detroit,  calling  for 
a  moratorium  on  Federal  automobile  anti¬ 
pollution  and  safety  standards  and  criti¬ 
cizing  Congress’  car-before-the-horse  logic 
in  passing  them. 

But  the  real  news — as  written  by  many 
reporters  attending — was  that  chairman 
of  the  board  Henry  Ford  II  decided  to 
seize  the  opportunity  and  the  podium  to 
make  his  year  end  address  before  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  newspaperdom’s  cream  of  the 
crop. 

Attending  the  event  held  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  Hotel  were  an  estimated  150  to  200 
newspaper  people,  including  22  newspaper 
publishers  and/or  presidents;  62  news¬ 
paper  executives  including  top  editorial 
writers  and  business  editors;  2  news¬ 
papers’  chairmen  of  the  board  and  3  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  presidents.  All  told  they 
represented  more  than  50  newspapers, 
supplements,  wire  services  and  newsweek- 
lies  stretching  from  Miami  to  Worchester, 
Mass,  and  as  far  west  as  Cincinnati. 

.\ll-star  ca<it 

Among  the  group  were  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  ;  Tom  Dolan,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers; 
Eric  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce;  W.  H.  James,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  News:  Dorothy 
Schiff,  president  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post;  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.;  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  of  Associated  Press;  Roderick 
Beaton,  vicepresident  and  editor-in-chief 
of  UPI;  Bob  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  group  was  called  together  by  Arthur 
Ochs  ‘Punch’  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  NAB.  According  to  a  bureau  spokes¬ 
man,  Sulzberger  had  viewed  the  Ford  pre¬ 
sentation  in  Detroit  and  was  so  impressed 
by  the  company’s  case  that  he  invited  it  to 
be  presented  in  New  York.  Originally 
chairman  Ford’s  remarks  had  not  been 
planned  as  part  of  the  event. 

Although  lacocca’s  presentation — a  com¬ 
parison  of  costs  between  the  1978  Ford 
Pinto  the  company  would  prefer  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  a  “federal”  version  meeting 
anti-pollution  and  safety  standards — was 
the  longest  part  of  the  program.  Ford’s 
speech  was  the  primary  interest  for  most 
reporters. 

In  his  year-end  address  which  is  usually 
delivered  in  Detroit  or  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Ford  called  for  a  10%  cut  across-the- 
board  on  income  tax  during  1975  to  help 
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lift  the  nation  out  of  what  he  termed  a 
“severe  recession.” 

His  recession  versus  inflation  speech 
urged  President  Ford  to  act  quickly  and 
develop  a  “substantive”  program  to  avert 
a  prolonged  and  deepending  national 
economic  crisis. 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “the  United 
States  today  is  in  serious  trouble.  Our 
problems  are  not  just  the  problems  of  an¬ 
other  recession.  They  go  much  deeper  than 
that.  This  recession  is  different  from  and 
more  serious  than  other  post-war  recess¬ 
ions  for  many  reasons. 

“The  standard  forecast  these  days  seems 
to  be  that  recovery  will  begin  at  the  middle 
of  next  year.  In  my  opinion,  however,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  have 
an  economic  upturn  in  1975.  We  cannot 
just  wait  for  economic  growth  to  resume 
at  the  stroke  of  midnight  next  June  30. 
We  must  start  now  to  do  the  things  that 
must  be  done  to  restore  the  shaken  con¬ 
fidence  of  consumers.” 

8th  largest  advertiser 

The  head  of  the  eighth  largest  national 
advertiser  with  1973  sales  of  more  than 
$23  billion  concluded  his  remarks  with  a 
message  to  the  press: 

“The  press  does  more  than  reflect  the 
national  mood.  It  helps  shape  the  national 
mood.”  Then  he  challenged  the  attending 
newspaper  dignitaries  and  reporters  to 


“spread  the  word”  and  help  the  nation 
find  its  way  back  to  economic  security. 

Ford  Motor  ranks  as  the  third  largest 
national  advertiser  in  newspapers  with 
1973  expenditures  plotted  at  $18.9  million. 
Total  ad  investment  for  the  company  is 
approximately  $127  million  annually. 

After  the  meeting  Frank  E.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  executive  director  of  ad  and  research 
for  Ford  said  1975  plans  would  continue  to 
focus  on  the  company’s  fuel  economy, 
pricing,  size  and  ease  of  maintenance. 
Special  emphasis  on  small  car  lines  would 
also  continue,  he  said.  No  release  on  bud¬ 
get  or  media  placement  was  given. 

After  the  presentation,  Sulzberger  ex¬ 
plained  his  logic  in  bringing  in  the  Ford 
Company  under  the  NAB  banner. 

“On  the  whole  it  was  an  interesting 
presentation  that  could  affect  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “I  thought  it  was  a  good 
way  to  get  it  (the  information)  out  and 
good  for  newspapers  generally.” 

The  presentation,  he  said,  resulted  from 
a  conversation  in  Detroit  with  Ford  who 
had  mentioned  difficulties  with  getting  his 
message  across  to  the  nation.  Sulzberger 
said  that  after  some  deliberation  he  in¬ 
vited  the  company  to  use  NAB  as  its 
forum. 

“Certainly  though,  I  did  not  subscribe  to 
all  of  Mr.  lacocca’s  presentation.  Nor  does 
any  NAB  member.  Just  because  he’s 
speaking  on  our  roster  doesn’t  mean  we 
agree  with  him.” 

“But  I  did  think  it  was  important  be¬ 
cause  Ford  was  one  of  the  big  manufac¬ 
turers  that  we  (NAB)  are  courting.  And 
as  they  experience  a  downward  slump,  its 
bound  to  have  implications  on  newspapers. 
I  thought  it  was  important  for  us  to  hear 
their  outlook.” 


HENRY  FORD  2nd,  chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  (left),  talks  to  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
(center),  president  and  publisher  of  the  A/ew  York  Times  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  and  Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  president,  after  addressing  a  meeting  of 
newspaper  executives  in  New  York.  Ford  presented  his  assessment  of  the  national  economy  at 
the  meeting,  which  was  called  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Lee  lacocca.  Ford  presi¬ 
dent,  also  spoke  before  the  newspaper  executives,  lacocca  called  for  a  moratorium  on  Federal 
auto  antipollution  and  safety  standards  which  he  said  would  add  more  than  $840  to  the  price 
of  the  Ford  Pinto  by  1978. 
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‘Let  pictures  tell  the  story’ 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Michael  Pugh,  the  Indiana-born  news 
photographer  who  moved  South  to  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  only  last  July,  has  captured  top 
honors  in  the  Atlanta  Press  Photographers 
Association  annual  competition  with  a 
number  of  photos  made  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  in  Ohio. 

Last  year,  Pugh  was  a  second  runner- 
up  for  the  Ohio  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  Photographer  of  the  Year  title. 

His  portfolio  submitted  in  Atlanta  was 
judged  the  one  “best  exemplifying  out¬ 
standing  performance  by  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher”  and  won  the  John  Bent  Memorial 
Award. 

Michael  picked  up  his  first  camera,  a 
4x5,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Pugh,  a  Hoosier  dairy  farmer 
now  with  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


“I  guess  I  started  out  right,”  Michael 
says,  but  recalls  he  soon  took  over  his 
father’s  35  mm  and  loved  it. 

After  his  father,  a  Purdue  University 
graduate,  sold  the  dairy  farm  near  Craw- 
fordsville  and  joined  the  USDA,  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  the  Evansville  area.  Michael 
learned  basic  lab  work  in  his  high  school 
senior  year  and  soon  was  in  college  with 
the  part-time  title  of  Indiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evansville,  school  photographer. 

Pictures  then  were  taken  with  “no  di¬ 
rection,  just  a  strong  feeling  inside.”  It 
was  Randy  Dieter,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Evansville  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press,  who  called  the  student  into  his  office 
one  day.  Michael  remembers  he  looked  at 
Dieter’s  work  and  knew  then  what  he 
wanted  to  do  with  his  life.  He  wanted  to 
be  a  news  photographer  and  began  part- 
time  work  for  the  paper  under  Dirter’s 
direction. 


"My  feeling  about  photography?  First,  I 
really  don't  think  I  could  put  it  down  in 
words.  I  let  my  pictures  tell  my  story.  I 
see  people;  I  see  the  land  we  walk  and  I 
feel  the  excitement  of  life,  and  wonder 
why  some  people  can't.  These  are  the 
people  we  must  reach.  Each  day  it  seems 
is  a  day  of  trial  for  this  earth,  its  people 
and  ourselves.  As  photographers,  we  must 
stop  trying  to  explain  our  own  little 
philosophy  about  photography  to  our 
editors  and  to  each  other,  and  go  out 
each  day  and  look  for  the  answer.  The 
problems  of  this  world  we  know  the 
cause.  The  answer:  it  may  be  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  photograph  we  take  tomorrow." 

— Michael  Pugh 


"Just  a  nice  moment,  she  was  in  her  own  special 
little  world,"  says  Michael  Pugh  of  this  first 
place  winner  in  the  children  and  pets  category 
of  the  Atlanta  Press  Photographers  Association 
competition.  The  picture  was  made  during  an 
assignment  in  a  small  mining  community. 


Michael  “He  yelled,  and  I  listened,  and  I  grew 
over  his  as  well  as  did  my  pictures.” 

After  two  years  of  college,  Michael 
niversity  faced  the  summer  with  no  job,  and  it  was 
ar  Craw-  Dieter  who  sent  him  to  Cleveland,  where 
the  fam-  he  landed  a  job  as  staff  photographer  for 
.  Michael  the  nearby  Lorain  Journal.  That  was  in 
fh  school  1972,  and  he  stayed  there  until  this  past 
lege  with  summer. 

Date  Uni-  Michael  says  the  two  years  at  the 
grapher.  Journal  were  his  start  into  photojournal- 

1  “no  di-  ism  and  “the  point  in  my  life  where  I 

iside.”  It  really  knew  what  photography  could 

;ographer  mean  to  my  life  and  the  direction  it 

rier  and  could  lead  in  my  living.”  At  Lorain  he 

I  his  office  studied  books  about  famous  photographers 

looked  at  and  “really  looked  into  their  pictures” 

what  he  and  learned  from  the  other  young  staff 

ranted  to  photographers  including  Kurt  Smith,  the 

;an  part-  19-year-old  who  won  the  NPPA  Photog- 

■  Dieter’s  rapher  of  the  Year  title  in  1973. 

While  at  Lorain,  Michael  sent  feature 
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"WINTER  TEMPEST" 


—BEST  IN  SHOW 


"I  knew  I  would  leave  '(he  lake  one  day  and  I  wanted  to  remember  it  the 
way  I  like  it  best,  in  its  fury."  The  picture  was  made  early  last  spring  in 
Ohio  while  Pugh  was  still  with  the  Lorain  Journal. 


pictures  to  UPI  and  eventually  met  UPI’s 
Ronald  Kuntz,  head  of  newspictures  in 
Cleveland.  Kuntz  gave  him  opportunity 
to  string  for  UPI.  Michael  worked  hard 
while  dreaming  of  getting  a  full  time 
UPI  job. 

After  six  months  he  called  Kuntz  to  see 
if  there  were  any  openings  and  was  told 
to  call  Jerry  Shields,  UPI  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  Newspictures  manager. 

“Well,”  Michael  explains,  “I  was  on  a 
plane  two  days  later  and  the  dream  I  had 
came  true.  I  was  hired  as  a  staff  UPI 
photographer. 

He’s  the  newest  member  on  the  Atlanta 
staff  territory  of  seven  states,  and  is 
“pleased  and  excited”  about  the  operation. 
“We  cover  important  events,  but  more 
than  that  we  cover  events  which  have 
meaning.” 

The  young  photographer  concludes:  “My 
goal  is  to  be  the  best  I  can  in  my  profes¬ 
sion,  which  is  my  photography,  which  is 
my  life.” 

Growing  up  in  the  Indiana  countryside, 
Michael  Pugh  says  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  “I  was  brought  up  by  good 
parents  who  showed  me  the  way  and  then 
let  me  walk  it  by  myself.” 


FIRST  IN  FEATURES  is  Pugh's  study  of 
a  young  boy  enjoying  the  refreshment 
of  a  park  shower. 


PICTURE  STORY  FIRST— An  excerpt 
from  "Big  Time  Wrestling" 


(Photo  of  Michael  Pugh  on  opposite  page 
made  by  Jerry  Shields,  VPI,  during  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Atlanta  Golf  Classic) 
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Senate  panel  hears  ways 
to  ease  paper  shortages 


Steps  by  which  the  government  might 
assist  the  newspaper  industry  with  its 
newsprint  problems  have  been  submitted 
(Dec.  11)  to  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigations  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  both  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

ANPA  executive  vice  president  Donald 
R.  McVay  told  the  committee  two  steps 
that  would  not  only  help  avoid  newsprint 
shortages  but  would  stimulate  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  help  provide  jobs  would  be  to 
authorize  a  five-year  amortization  period 
for  the  recycling  facilities  and  to  con¬ 
sider  tax  incentives  to  encourage  plant 
expansion.  He  pointed  out  that  rapid 
amortization  of  mills  or  machines  might 
even  make  attractive  ventures  by  which 
newspaper  publishers  themselves  might 
produce  newsprint  in  areas  where  there 
are  ample  wood  supplies  and  growth 
rates. 

McVay  also  pointed  out  that  new  tech¬ 
nology  now  makes  it  possible  to  do  quality 
printing  on  lighter  weight  paper.  Most 
newsprint  makers  in  North  America  have 
changed  from  32  to  30  pound  newsprint, 
and  McVay  urged  favorable  action  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  modify  cur¬ 
rent  specifications  for  standard  newsprint 
paper  to  permit  duty-free  entry  of  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  down  to  24.5  pounds 
basis  w’eight.  The  present  minimum  is 

28.5  pounds. 

“If  we  can  produce  the  same  amount 
of  printed  matter  on  6.3  percent  fewer 
tons  of  newsprint,  this  in  no  way  im¬ 
plies  any  decline  in  acceptability  of  the 
newspaper,”  McVay  said. 

Earlier  McVay  had  told  how,  in  1973 
marked  by  such  troubles  as  newsprint 
shortages,  newsprint  price  increases,  rail, 
mill  and  newspaper  strikes,  labor  shortage 
in  the  woods  and  the  energy  crisis,  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  the  year  reached 

10.5  million  tons  or  2.3  per  cent  more  than 
in  1972. 

McVay  said  total  North  American  ca¬ 
pacity  production  for  1975  is  estimated 
at  14.5  million  tons,  but  that  potential 
production  is  about  700,000  tons  less,  or 
13.8  million  tons.  He  said  the  U.S.  will 
probably  take  10.6  million  tons  and  the 
rest  of  the  production  will  be  directed 
overseas  and  within  Canada  itself. 

The  national  newspaper  association  was 
represented  before  the  committee  by  its 
treasurer,  George  A.  Joplin  III,  who  is 
also  editor  of  the  Somerset  (Ky.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  Journal. 

Joplin  agreed  that  manufacturers  of 
newsprint  should  have  government  help 
in  the  form  of  tax  incentives  and  also 
low'  cost  government-sponsored  capital 
loans  to  expand  capacity. 

Fast-rising  paper  prices  brought  on  by 
inflation  and  shortages,  threaten  to  dam¬ 
age  the  community  newspaper  field  he 
represents,  Joplin  said.  He  cited  one  case 
w'here,  last  year,  a  publisher  had  to  get 


black  market  newsprint  at  over  $500  a 
ton. 

NNA,  which  has  about  950  dailies  and 
more  than  5,000  weekly  new'spapers  as 
members,  has  been  pressing  for  a  study 
of  newsprint  prices. 

Many  NNA  newspapers  with  supply 
problems,  Mr.  Joplin  said,  “found  it  nec¬ 
essary  last  summer  to  curtail  severely 
both  the  number  of  pages  printed  and 
the  number  of  copies  circulated.” 

Joplin  told  how'  small  newspapers  in 
his  area  borrow'ed  newsprint  from  each 
other  and  how,  to  get  by,  they  cut  out  all 
public  service  advertisements,  much  fea¬ 
ture  material,  even  comic  pages  and,  in  at 
least  one  case,  half  the  editorial  page. 

“Our  editors  cut  stories  unmercifully, 
mine  included,”  Joplin  said.  “I  remember 
one  I  wrote  which  was  two  pages  long. 
It  was  edited  down  to  three  paragraphs.” 

The  acute  shortage  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  as  the  demand  for 
newsprint  continues  to  increase  while  the 
mills  which  produce  it  cannot  expand  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  urgent 
need  and  high  cost  of  upgrading  environ¬ 
mental  controls  in  the  inflationary  situa¬ 
tion.  Producers,  according  to  Joplin,  are 
using  financial  resources  that  might  be 
used  for  expansion  to  satisfy  federal  en¬ 
vironmental  standards. 

The  NNA  spokesman  suggested  the 
committee  “explore  means  of  providing 
some  relief  from  the  severe  economic 
problems”  through  incentives  for  capital 
investment.  He  also  urged  support  of 
pending  legislation  that  would  encourage 
recycling  of  newsprint  through  tax  in¬ 
centives  and  special  transportation  rates. 
The  committee  might  also  study  the  im¬ 
pact  of  newsprint  pricing  practices  (which 
include  transportation  costs)  which  im¬ 
pact  most  heavily  upon  publishers  of 
smaller  newspapers,  Joplin  suggested. 

The  soaring  price  of  newsprint  was  re¬ 
peatedly  touched  on  at  the  hearing.  For 
instance,  Joplin  said:  “When  the  pinch 
came  in  1973,  newsprint  already  had  in¬ 
creased  from  $135  a  ton  to  $168.  Then  it 
went  to  $175,  then  $187,  $202,  $213,  $234, 
and  as  of  the  first  of  the  year,  $270  a  ton 
.  .  .  that  puts  us — the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers — in  a  position  where  we  are  either  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  cut  back  on  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  or  raise  our  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.  If  we  cut  back  on  con¬ 
sumption,  we  are  retarding  the  growth 
and  community  service  of  the  newspaper. 
Yet  if  we  raise  our  rates,  we  will  only  be 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflation  and  may 
be  pricing  ourselves  out  of  business.” 

In  answering  committee  questions,  Jop¬ 
lin  was  assisted  by  T.  A.  Serrill,  executive 
vicepresident  of  NNA. 

Two  days  before  the  hearing,  a  study 
on  paper  availability,  production  and  prices 
was  released  by  Chairman  Jackson  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
vestigations,  which  has  been  surveying 


conditions  in  500  of  the  largest  U.S.  cor¬ 
porations. 

The  paper  hearing,  besides  covering 
newsprint,  covered  other  phases  of  the  pa¬ 
per  industry,  with  testimony  by  John  Dar- 
row,  senior  vicepresident  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute;  Dr.  Raymond  L.  James, 
dean.  Department  of  Paper  Technology, 
Western  Michigan  University;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Bales  director  of  corporate  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 
Frank  Mann,  vicepresident,  general  pro¬ 
curement,  the  Pillsbury  Company,  sent  in 
a  statement  to  the  committee. 

In  the  study  released  by  Chairman  Jack¬ 
son’s  office,  spokesmen  for  the  newsprint 
industry  were  quoted  as  saying  that,  al¬ 
though  last  January  they  had  said  a  price 
rise  to  $240-250  per  ton  for  newsprint 
would  justify  adding  new  capacity,  they 
say  now  the  price  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $300  a  ton  and  maybe  more, 
in  view  of  inflation.  The  study  went  on: 

“The  president  of  Reed  Paper,  Ltd.  in 
Toronto,  was  recently  quoted  as  saying: 
‘We  still  make  a  smaller  profit  on  news¬ 
print  than  on  any  paper  product  we  pro¬ 
duce.  Recent  price  increases  are  only  just 
keeping  up  with  costs  increases.  It  would 
take  a  price  of  $290  a  ton  to  justify  new 
expansion  today.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  into  the  future  and  it  isn’t  difficult 
to  see  a  20  per  cent  cost  increase  during 
1975.  That  means  we  could  easily  require 
$350  a  ton  before  we  could  justify  new 
capacity  in  1976’.” 

The  committee  session  was  presided  over 
by  Senator  Walter  K.  Huddleston,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Kentucky. 

• 


Despite  the  downward  trend  in  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  nation.  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  Inc.  predicted  a  rise  in  dollar 
volume  in  retail,  national  and  classified 
advertising  for  newspapers. 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  security 
analysts  and  financial  executives  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  Kauffman 
predicted  a  5%  gain  in  twth  retail  and 
national  and  a  10%  gain  in  classified  ad 
revenues. 

He  made  that  prediction  in  a  question- 
and-answer  segment  of  a  presentation 
called  “The  Outlook  for  Newspapers.”  He 
shared  the  podium  with  Stanford  Smith, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Earlier  in  the  day  some  100  financial 
experts  hedrd  the  first  public  words  from 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  since  the 
company’s  merger  was  finalized. 

Smith  told  the  group  that  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  was  at  an  all-time  high 
with  63.8  million,  while  Kauffman  said 
newspaper  ad  revenues  were  expected  to 
hit  a  total  of  $7.9  billion. 

As  well,  Kauffman  said,  newspapers  are 
increasing  their  share  of  total  advertising 
and  have  been  since  1970. 


Bureau  forecasts  gains 
in  ads  despite  slump 
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Texas  weekly  to  defend 
Mickey  Mouse  in  court 


Format  and  price 
changes  made  to 
boost  revenues 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  adopt¬ 
ing  a  completely  new  format  starting 
April  1. 

Plans  include  going  to  a  “compact” 
size — half  the  present  page  size  and  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  the  present  number  of 
pages.  News  and  advertising  will  be  made 
up  on  a  four  column,  11%"  by  14  %"  page 
in  broadsheet  form,  John  Hughes,  editor, 
said.  The  Monitor  is  now  printed  on  page 
that  is  14%"  X  21A"  in  five  column  news 
format. 

In  tandem  with  the  format  change,  the 
Monitor  will: 

— Introduce  a  subscription  price  in¬ 
crease.  Starting  April  1,  the  new  annual 
rate  will  be  $40  (quarterly  rate  $12),  the 
first  increase  in  two  years. 

— Replace  the  London  daily  edition  with 
a  completely  new  international  weekly 
edition  specially  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
readers  outside  North  America.  (The  four 
United  States  editions  printed  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Somerset,  N.J.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Glendale,  Calif,  will  continue.)  Not  avail¬ 
able  to  North  America,  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  edition  will  contain  the  best  of  the 
week’s  international  coverage  plus  special¬ 
ly  written  feature  material,  and  will  be 
air-mailed  from  London  to  readers  outside 
Britain.  It  will  costs  $25  a  year. 

— Make  modest  staff  reductions.  These 
will  involve  scheduled  retirements,  not 
filling  vacant  positions,  and  some  sever¬ 
ances. 

The  Monitor  is  published  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Publishing  Society  under  the 
auspices  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  at  its  headquarters  in  Boston. 
The  church  underwrites  the  Monitor’s 
operation,  regarding  the  Monitor  as  part 
of  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world. 

Hughes  said  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
format  will  encourage  advertisers,  now 
using  full-page  ads  in  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zines,  to  schedule  the  same  ads  in  the 
Monitor.  Full-page  magazine  ads,  he  noted, 
will  not  have  any  other  ads  positioned 
around  it  when  run  in  the  Monitor. 

Increased  advertising,  circulation  and 
the  new  edition  he  said,  is  expected  to 
produce  an  estimated  $3  million  additional 
revenue,  which  is  needed  to  offset  higher 
publishing  costs.  Hughes  pointed  out  that 
the  amount  of  newsprint  tonnage  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  under  the  new  format. 


Publisher  named 

Wayne  Powell,  publisher  of  the  Ypsi- 
lanti  (Mich.)  Press,  assumed  duties  De¬ 
cember  1  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel.  He  re¬ 
places  Joseph  V.  Thompson  Jr.  Powell 
named  Don  McMillin,  former  arts  and 
photo  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
managing  editor. 


What  began  as  a  protest  against  one- 
party,  coat-closet  county  government  in 
Comal  County,  Texas,  has  exploded  into 
a  world-wide  story  on  the  defense  of  the 
reputation  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  a  court 
battle  to  block  efforts  of  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  to  force  a  supervised  account¬ 
ing  of  all  votes  cast  in  the  No\'ember 
election. 

In  response  to  reader  encouragement  to 
continue  to  focus  on  county  government 
activity,  Joseph  Shields,  publisher  of  the 
Canyon  Lake  Times  Guardian,  suggested 
write-in  protest  votes  be  cast  against  the 
incumbent  county  judge  in  the  November 
5  election.  The  protest  was  to  signal  the 
people’s  desire  to  get  advance  notice  of 
county  government  meetings  so  that  in¬ 
terested  citizens  could  attend  and  partici¬ 
pate. 

Because  the  incumbent  Avas  unopposed, 
his  name  was  the  only  one  printed  on  the 
ballot.  The  write-in  protest  votes  were  to 
be  cast  for  Mickey  Mouse. 

Votes  ignored 

However,  the  protest  Mickey  Mouse 
votes  were  ignored  by  election  box  judges 
and  were  not  recorded  on  the  official  tally 
sheet.  Further,  the  presiding  election 
judge  admitted  publicly,  other  votes  were 
also  ignored.  And,  the  election  official 
stated  he  had  been  ignoring  “insigpiificant 
votes”  for  many  years. 

Publication  of  the  story  and  statements 
brought  an  immediate  reaction  from  the 
public.  Editorially,  Shields  pointed  out  the 
admission  of  discarding  ballots  in  other 
elections  casts  a  shadow  on  the  sworn 
official  results.  There  have  been  several 
less-than-lO-vote  victories  in  county  and 
local  office  contests. 

When  the  Times  Guardian  indicated 
plans  to  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  the  election  judges’  decision  and  called 
for  an  accounting  of  all  votes  correctly 
cast,  the  five  election  judges  sought  legal 
action  against  Shields  and  the  newspaper. 
The  election  officials  defended  their  de¬ 
cision,  claiming  Mickey  Mouse  “is  a  minor, 
an  idiot,  lunatic  and  very  possibly  an  un¬ 
pardoned  felon.”  The  attack  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mickey  Mouse  was  picked  up  by 
the  wire  services  and  went  around  the 
world  as  the  “Mickey  Mouse  election  story 
of  the  day”  editorial  cartoonists  depicted 
Mickey  in  a  typical  double-handed  victory 
pose,  or  in  judges  robes. 

Impoundment  of  ballots 

Comal  County  Attorney  Paul  Roberts, 
using  information  from  the  Times  Guardi¬ 
an,  has  sought  court-ordered  impound¬ 
ment  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  a  re-tallying 
by  the  grand  jury  of  all  votes  cast. 
Roberts  said  in  addition  to  the  vote  count, 
he  will  seek  a  Texas  Attorney  General 
opinion  on  the  points  brought  out  by 
Shields. 

“Looking  down  the  road,  allowing  an 
election  judge  to  throw  out  votes  without 
accounting  for  them,  could  alter  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  election.  Fraud  could  take 


place  very  easily,”  the  county  attorney 
said.  Roberts  said  earlier  that  prosecution 
of  the  election  officials  on  charges  of 
election  fraud  would  depend  on  whether 
the  votes  were  innocently  overlooked  or 
deliberately  ignored. 

The  Canyon  Lake  Times  Guardian  is 
a  1,600  circulation  weekly.  Circulation  is 
mainly  in  the  Texas  hill  country  between 
San  Antonio  and  Austin,  an  area  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  man-made  Canyon  Reservoir. 
Summertime  population  swells  to  5,000 
with  10,000  or  more  on  holiday  weekends. 
The  wintertime  population  dips  to  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  3,000. 

Advance  notices 

The  newspaper  has  been  frustrated  in 
efforts  to  have  county  government  meet¬ 
ings  publicized  in  advance.  There  are  two 
weeklies  in  the  county,  both  published  on 
Thursday. 

Notice  of  meeting  is  tacked  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  a  county  courthouse  hallway. 
Texas  open  meeting  laws  require  3  days 
advance  notice  of  meetings  of  government 
bodies.  The  Monday  morning  meetings 
notice  is  generally  put  on  the  bulletin 
board  between  4  and  5  p.m.  Thursday. 

The  courthouse  is  locked  each  night  at 
6  p.m.  and  reopened  at  7  a.m.  It  is  locked 
all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Shields  has  challenged  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  meeting  notice  policy  as  not  truly 
in  the  public  interest.  He  says  county  tax¬ 
payers  cannot  be  expected  to  check  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  courthouse  to  find 
out  what’s  going  on.  County  officials  say 
they  are  doing  the  very  least  that  the  law 
demands. 

The  challenge  to  the  agenda  posting;  a 
story  on  the  awarding  of  a  $28,000  county 
construction  contract  to  a  friend  without 
public  competitive  bids,  and  opposition  to 
several  proposed  county  regulations  that 
would  have  allowed  double  charges  for 
county  services  until  they  were  exposed, 
brought  shields  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  head  of  county  government,  county 
judge  Max  Wommack. 

The  Times  Guardian  has  been  refused 
any  public  notice  advertising,  even  though 
the  issue  involves  only  the  'Times  Guard¬ 
ian  readership  area.  A  $600.00  legal  no¬ 
tice  on  a  special  election  in  the  Canyon 
Lake  was  placed  in  the  other  county 
newspaper  on  publicly-announced  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  county  judge. 


Bureau  assignments 

Burl  Osborne,  chief  of  the  AP’s  bureau 
for  Ohio  since  1972,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  bureau  at  Washington, 
D.C.  Osborne,  who  succeeds  Walter  Mears, 
who  is  now  chief  of  the  Detroit  News’ 
Washington  bureau,  will  assist  Marvin 
Arrowsmith,  chief  of  bureau.  James  C. 
Lagier,  chief  of  bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  northern  California,  succeeds  Osborne 
at  Columbus.  Martin  G.  Thompson,  news 
editor  at  San  Francisco,  succeeds  Lagier. 
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Philadelphia  ad  representatives 
briefed  on  preprints  by  Goodway 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  not-so-remote  past  and  the  almost- 
immediate  future  of  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
print  ad  was  traced  by  Beryl  Wolk,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Goodway  Graphics 
Inc.  before  a  Philadelphia  chapter  meet¬ 
ing  (December  5)  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Association. 

According  to  Wolk,  who  is  credited 
with  developing  the  first  preprint  to  use 
direct  response,  “The  newspaper  insert 
is  a  unique  vehicle,  different  from  any 
other  vehicle.”  He  explained  that  the 
consumer  has  no  choice  with  an  insert, 
that  the  consumer  must  touch  it  if  it 
falls  on  the  floor  or  if  just  to  remove  it. 

“An  advertisement  can’t  force  a  person 
to  open  an  envelope,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  “On  Sunday  it  (the 
insert)  doesn’t  have  to  compete  with  other 
direct  mail  pieces.  And  by  making  it 
different  from  anything  else  in  the  paper, 
an  advertiser  can  effectively  reach  the 
consumer.” 

The  insert,  Wolk  said,  hits  consumers 
when  their  business  guard  is  down. 

Goodway’s  volume  is  printing,  develop¬ 
ing  and  inserting  newspaper  preprints 
hit  6  million  pieces.  Among  clients  it  has 
worked  for  are  Gates  Motor  Co.,  ITT’s 
Palm  Coast  Development,  National  Lib¬ 
erty  Life,  Time-Life  Records. 


A  Newspaper 
Food 

Internship 
Next  Summer 


For  College  Juniors  or 
Seniors  Majoring  in 
Journalism  or 
Home  Economics 

An  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
paid  intern  for  the  food  editor 
of  a  major  daily  newspaper 
during  your  summer  vacation. 
Further  details  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to: 

Public  Relations  Director 

TUPPERWARE 

HOME  PARTIES 

P.O.  Box  2353*  Orlando.  Fla.  32802 


In  tracing  the  history  of  newspaper 
preprints,  Wolk  said  the  newspaper  as 
the  carrier  has  reached  almost  the  level 
of  sophistication  that  direct  mailings 
have  attained. 

For  example,  he  cited  work  the  com¬ 
pany  had  done  for  Gates  Motor  Co.  which 
introduced  ABC  testing — that  is  the  test¬ 
ing  of  3  different  mailers  for  one  com¬ 
pany  to  compare  and  decide  which  is 
best.  He  explained  the  development  of 
mini-zoned  inserts  that  have  helped  elim¬ 
inate  wasted  circulation  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  w’ith  ghetto  or  high  income  demo¬ 
graphics. 

Amplifying  on  the  zone  concept,  Wolk 
said,  “There  isn’t  a  reason  why  every 
newspaper  in  the  nation  can’t  do  this — 
down  to  distribution  of  only  40  homes.” 

Among  the  other  things  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  last  10  years  of  the 
preprint  are  sample  product  inserts  (like 
records  with  specially  prepared  samples), 
solo  couponing  which  can  give  a  group 
of  advertisers  the  lowest  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  per  redemption  charge  of  any  other 
media. 

Sampling,  he  said,  had  a  great  future 
in  newspaper  preprint.  “It  cost  Aim 
toothpaste  86  cents  per  home  to  sample 
its  product.  Now  with  a  preprint,  we  can 
adhere  a  packette  of  instant  coffee  or 
whatever  and  sample  at  a  cost  of  12 
cents  a  home  delivered.”  Wolk  also  said 
they  were  testing  a  molasses-based  bar- 
beque  sauce  in  a  1% -ounce  packette  in 
three  newspapers. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  a  brave  test  taken 
on  by  three  brave  newspapers.” 

3  developments 

As  for  the  immediate  future  of  the 
preprint,  he  traced  three  new  develop¬ 
ments  which  could  lead  the  way. 

The  first  was  a  test  for  Chesterfield 
brand  cigarets  which  at  one  time  held 
a  share  of  market  of  40  percent.  Now 
with  less  than  a  one  percent  share,  the 
company  has  planned  a  reintroduction 
of  the  brand  keyed  to  the  theme,  “They 
were  great  then,  they’re  great  now.” 

Using  newspaper  preprint  inserts  in 
the  shape  of  a  giant  package  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  with  a  giant  zipper  top,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  running  a  nostalgia  promotion 
offer  with  Benny  Goodman  as  featured 
celebrity.  The  proof-with-purchase  offers 
a  chance  of  a  refunded  check  with  Good¬ 
man’s  signature  plus  other  gifts. 

Another  example  of  things  to  come  is 
a  proposed  health,  drug  and  beauty  aids 
magazine  insert  called  “Family  Guide.” 
An  ad  with  copy  magazine,  the  guide 
was  developed  to  feature  packette  sam¬ 
ples,  coupons  and  the  HBA  stores  as 
well.  On  the  back  of  the  insert  is  space 
for  any  retailer  to  put  his  message,  Wolk 
said.  However,  the  inside  is  exclusively 
for  manufacturers. 

Wolk  has  reinforced  that  program  with 


shelf-talkers  that  go  right  to  participat¬ 
ing  retailers.  Developed  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Chain  Drugstores,  it  has  already  been  . 
tested  in  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Wolk  said  that  if  the  results  proved 
out — which  he  thought  they  would — some 
2,000  supermarkets  may  participate  in  a 
similar  magazine  dealing  with  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  third  newspaper  insert  innovation 
ties  the  auto  manufacturers  to  a  car 
show,  like  the  Greater  New  York  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show.  Under  this  project,  a  news¬ 
paper  inserted  magazine  is  again  the 
device  running  a  week  or  two  before  the 
show.  On  the  front  cover  is  a  certificate 
redeemable  at  the  auto  show  for  $50 
worth  of  coupons.  Those  coupons  in  turn, 
will  bring  in  floor  traffic  for  the  show, 
he  said,  but  he  added  when  all  names 
from  the  coupon  are  collected  they  add 
up  to  a  great  lead  list  for  local  dealers. 

In  concluding,  Wolk  suggested  that 
newspapers  and  direct  response  would 
soon  enjoy  a  mutual  marriage  of  media. 
“An  insert  makes  it  easy  to  respond,” 
he  said,  while  newspapers  can  deliver 
them  at  a  cost  per  thousand  well  below 
that  of  any  other  means  including  the 
Postal  Service. 

• 

E.W.  Scripps’  son  buys 
Paris  Daily  Enterprise 

The  Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise  has 
been  purchased  by  Harry  H.  Scripps,  son 
of  E.  W.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Scripps  League  Newspapers.  John  L. 
Juneau  has  been  appointed  editor  and 
publisher. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  and  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  December  3  by  Scripps 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Alverson,  J.  M.  Alverson 
Jr.  and  Sanford  A.  Alverson,  former 
owners  and  founders  of  the  paper. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  of  George  J.  Cooper 
Associates,  Rockville  Center,  N,  Y.,  acted 
as  consultant  in  the  change  of  ownership. 
The  change  became  effective  December  2. 

Juneau  is  a  veteran  newsman,  begin¬ 
ning  his  career  as  a  U.  S.  Army  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Vietnam  in  1967.  After  two 
years  overseas,  he  returned  to  California 
and  became  a  reporter  for  the  Fontana 
Herald-News.  He  was  later  named  city 
editor  of  that  newspaper  and  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Banning  (Calif.)  Record- 
Gazette. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  news  bureau 
chief  for  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram  and  most  recently  was  director 
of  Public  Relations  for  the  YMCA  of 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Olive  group  names 
ad,  pr  agencies 

The  Olive  Administrative  Committee, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  has  appointed  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  as  its  advertising 
agency  and  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  Inc. 
as  its  public  relations  counsel.  The  Olive 
Administrative  Committee,  which  operates 
under  a  federal  marketing  order,  repre¬ 
sents  the  olive  industry  of  California. 
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1 7  RECENT  MAJOR  A  WARDS 

Philadelphia  Press  Association  “Gold  Typewriter"  award 
for  Best  Public  Service  to  Joseph  R.  Daughen. 

Philadelphia  Press  Association  “Best  Writing"  award  to  Bulletin  columnist  Sandy  Grady. 
Philadelphia  Press  Association  “Best  Police  Story"  award  to  Joseph  P.  Barrett  and  William  J .  Storm. 
Philadelphia  Press  Association.  “Best  Human  Interest  Story"  to  Nancy  Greenberg. 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Assn. 
Keystone  Press  Award  1st  Place  News  Story  to  Leslie  Bennetts. 

Keystone  Press  Award  1st  Place  Feature  Story  to  William  J .  Schmick. 

Keystone  Press  Award  1st  Place  Sports  Story  to  Alan  Richman 
Keystone  Press  Award  1st  Place  Feature  Photograph  to  Dom  Ligato 

Pennsylvania  APME  .Consumer  Writing  Contest  First  Place  to  10  writers  and  photographers 

directed  by  Focus  Editor  Harry  King. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Journalism  Awards  — 

First  Place  Spot  News  to  William  J .  Schmick. 

Press  Photographers  Association  of  Philadelphia 

First  Place  General  News  to  Richard  Rosenberg 
First  Place  Sports  Action  to  Salvatore  DiMarco,  Jr. 

First  Place  Portrait  —  Personality  to  Richard  Rosenberg. 

Travel  Industry  Association  of  Canada  “Special  Interest  Award"  to  The  Bulletin 
for  Charles  F.  Thomson ’s  article  “Rafting  in  British  Columbia” . 

(Third  time  The  Bulletin  has  won  this  award.) 

Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  Philadelphia  Chapter 
“News /Feature  Writing  Award"  to  Nancy  Greenberg 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Award 
to  The  Bulletin  for  Best  Public  Service  and  Investigative  Reporting. 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  Award  to  Robert  W.  Kotzbauer. 

AND,  THE  PULITZER 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  has  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  — 
in  fact,  the  Bulletin  has  won  two! 

,  Is  The  Bulletin  the  best  newspaper?  Readers  and  judges  think  so. 


A 


Field  papers 
make  good  on 
news  errors 

Anguished  readers  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News — those  who 
think  the  newspapers  have  done  them 
wrong —  are  getting  their  days  of  reckon¬ 
ing  up-front  in  both  papers. 

Under  a  recently  stated  code  of  ethics 
program  of  the  two  dailies  the  Daily  News 
conducts  a  “Bureau  of  Fairness  and  Ac¬ 
curacy”  ranging  from  corrections  to  amp¬ 
lifications.  These  generally  run  on  page  2 
unless  something  goes  wrong  in  a  sports 
story.  Corrections,  etc.,  then  run  in  the 
sports  section. 

The  Sun-Times  generally  runs  its  cor¬ 
rective  material  on  page  2  or  3  if  it’s 
in  the  news  area. 

One  of  the  “amplification”  pieces  run 
by  Daily  News  measured  eight  inches  of 
type.  The  addition  to  an  original  story 
concerned  a  lawsuit  in  Housing  Court 
against  a  Democratic  mayoral  candidate. 
More  of  both  sides  of  the  story  was 
printed. 

Most  of  the  corrections  have  been  of  a 
serious  nature.  Some  have  been  petty.  His¬ 
torians  also  have  gotten  into  the  act. 

One  mistake  in  the  Daily  News  that 
probably  caused  great  concern  was  a 
typographical  error  in  early  editions  in 
a  box  atop  page  one.  The  box  contained  a 


wrong  lottery  number  connected  with  the 
Illinois  State  Lottery’s  weekly  drawing. 
The  News  printed  the  correct  numbers  in 
later  editions. 

The  News  showed  how  far  it  will  go  to 
be  exacting  when  it  printed  a  note  that 
the  paper  had  incorrectly  identified  as 
limestone,  a  section  of  facing  on  a  build¬ 
ing  that  fell  and  killed  a  woman  walking 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  material  was  terra 
cotta. 

In  one  of  the  Sun-Times’  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  an  article  stated  that  an  incumbent 
Illinois  state  senator  was  the  “first  woman 
senator.”  Someone  (names  of  persons  who 
send  in  corrections  are  not  usually  print¬ 
ed)  offered  the  information  that  Illinois’ 
“first  woman  senator”  was  elected  in  1924 
and  again  in  1928. 

A  suburban  bank  complained  that  the 
Sun-Times  had  been  described  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  facility.  The  bank  president  said 
the  building  is  not  temporary  and  intends 
to  provide  long-time  banking  facilities. 

Others :  The  Sun-Times  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  for  a  murder  suspect  that  turned 
out  to  be  wrong.  The  paper  also  ran  a 
wrong  figure  for  monthly  educational  as¬ 
sistance  payments  for  veterans  with  two 
dependents.  The  paper  said  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  supplied  the  information,  later 
correcting  the  figure. 

The  Daily  News  ran  an  erroneous 
figure  for  a  percentage  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits. 

There  have  been  corrections  on  print¬ 
ed  telephone  numbers  and  wrong  addres¬ 
ses,  charges  contained  in  indictments  and 
an  erroneous  story  that  a  high  school  is 


Editor  cherishes  Pulitzer 

Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor  of  Miami 
Herald,  was  quoted  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  story  of  November  30  as  saying 
that  the  APME  public  service  award,  won 
by  his  paper,  was  the  “most  cherished  in 
the  business.”  Jinks  informed  E&P  this 
week  that  w’hat  he  actually  said  w'as  that 
the  award  was  “one  of  the  most  cherished 
in  the  business.”  Jinks  said  the  “most 
cherished”  award  in  the  field  is  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize. 

dropping  football.  The  school’s  athletic 
director  hastened  to  say  that  the  school 
will  field  a  team  next  year. 

A  director  of  diagnostic  radiology  in 
the  West  said  he  had  been  misquoted  in 
an  article  concerning  mammography 
(breast  X-ray).  The  story  should  have 
said,  the  doctor  wrote,  that  mammography 
should  be  reserved  for  women  over  35 
who  have  a  history  of  cancer  in  the 
family. 

The  story  had  said  X-ray  should  be 
reserved  for  women  in  whom  cancer  is 
suspected 

A  piece  on  layoffs  said  the  Motorola 
color  tv  plant  had  begun  employee  cut¬ 
backs.  Motorola  management  told  the 
Daily  News  it  had  sold  its  color  tv  plant 
to  a  Japanese  firm  and  the  latter  had 
begun  layoffs. 

• 

Jefferson-Pilot  buys 
Denver  radio  station 

The  Jefferson-Pilot  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  radio  station  KFML- 
FM  in  Denver.  The  sale  was  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  October.  Jefferson-Pilot  will  begin  oper¬ 
ating  the  station  under  the  new  call  letters 
KIMN-FM. 

Jefferson-Pilot  now  owns  two  radio 
stations  in  Denver.  KIMN-AM  was  pur¬ 
chased  earlier  this  year.  The  company 
also  owns  WQXI-AM-FM  in  Atlanta, 
WWBT  (TV)  in  Richmond,  and  WBT- 
AM-FM  and  WBTV  in  Charlotte.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Jefferson-Pilot  owns  Jefferson 
Productions,  a  video  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  company  and  Jeffersonics,  an  audio 
production  facility  in  Charlotte,  as  well  as 
Jefferson  Data  Systems,  in  Charlotte, 
which  provides  broadcast  computer  serv¬ 
ices  for  radio  and  television  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

• 

Storer  named  director 
of  Exchange's  pr 

Charles  D.  Storer  Jr.,  former  director 
of  press  relations  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  has  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  director  of  public  relations.  He  will 
now  oversee  the  dissemination  of  all  state¬ 
ments  and  press  releases  for  the  exchange. 

Storer  who  joined  the  exchange  staff 
in  1968  was  formerly  a  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press. 
He  has  also  worked  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  the  Pierre  (S.D.) 
Daily  Capital  Journal. 


BEACH  HAS  REPLACED  OVER 
5,000  COMPETITIVE  SADDLES  .  .  . 
'  and  is  REPLACING 

MORE  EVERYDAY! 
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Beach  Saddles  Are 
Used  On  These  Systems 

•  Cottrell 

•  Dahlgran 

•  Dupont 

•  Dynaflex 

•  Letterflex 

•  Merigraph 

•  Napp 

•  Nyloprint 

•  Richardson 


Here  are  a  few  reasons  why 

•  Rib  Construction 

•  Lock-Esy  System 

•  Pin  Registration 

•  5  Year  Warranty 

3  * 

•  Trade-In  Plan 

•  30  Day  Free  Trial 


BUY  THE  BEST  FIRST 
Send  For  Catalog 
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A*11ic¥llasliin9ton  Post 

(¥fliat*s  the  qucsttont) 


What  attracts  the  attention  of  more  influential 
leaders  in  Washington  than  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
combined? 


The  answer  is 


tStfe  tDasljmgton  |)a$t 


Newspaper  of  the  newsmakers 


Represented  by  Sowyer  Ferguson  Wolker 


News  conference  format 
remains  in  limbo  state 


By  I.  WiUiam  HiU 

The  “hour-a-week”  President  Ford  orig¬ 
inally  told  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen 
he  proposed  to  spend  vith  reporters  has 
still  to  attain  a  “happy  hoii.r’"  status. 

And,  as  Nessen  seeks  to  improve  things 
for  the  President,  he  finds  his  own  hours 
with  the  press  the  target  of  more  than  a 
few  barbs. 

Take  first  the  President’s  hour-a-week. 
Thus  far,  it  has  gone  for  either  a  press 
conference  (the  format  of  which  was  con¬ 
troversial  even  when  Herbert  Hoover  was 
President)  or  to  meetings  with  reporters 
individually  or  in  small  groups. 

“What  we  want  to  do  with  the  press 
conference,”  Nessen  said,  “is  to  make  it 
a  method  of  putting  out  news  that  is 
both  orderly  and  fair.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  one  of  our  experiments  back 
when  President  Ford  held  a  joint  press 
conference  with  Mexican  President  Eche- 
verria.  Both  American  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Mexican  reporters  attended.  Re¬ 
porters  from  each  country  were  called 
on  alternately  after  one  or  the  other 
signaled  they  had  a  question.  It  was  or¬ 
derly.” 

Nessen  then  recalled  President  Ford’s 
press  conference  at  the  recent  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  in  Phoenix.  “Here 
there  were  three  classes  of  reporters 
present — White  House  correspondents, 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  local  press.  In  this 
case,  we’d  had  the  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  sign  up  in  advance  to  ask 
questions  and  we  followed  the  order  in 


Buying  Boston? 

Here  are  3  important 
reasons  why  you  need 

WORCESTER 

•  City  of  Worcester  has  an  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income  over 
$12, (XX)  per  household,  2nd  in 
New  England. 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  covers 
70%  of  the  200,000  households 
in  Worcester  County,  every  day. 

•  Although  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation’s  6th  largest  market, 
Boston-Worcester,  Worcester  is 
a  completely  separate  news¬ 
paper  market. 

Always  add  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 

The  Evening  Gazette.  Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150.000:  Sunday  over  105.000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


which  they’d  signed  up  while  alternating 
with  questions  from  the  other  two  groups. 

If  two  persons  representing  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  signed  up,  the  last  automat¬ 
ically  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.” 

Three  objective* 

Nessen  sees  three  things  as  especially 
needed  at  a  press  conference. 

“First,  a  system  that  would  allow 
follow-up  questions.  On  that,  I  think 
we’ve  made  progress  although  an  occa¬ 
sional  reporter  allowed  to  remain  on  his 
feet  to  follow  up  on  his  question  will 
ask  a  question  on  an  entirely  different 
subject.” 

The  Press  Secretary’s  second  press 
conference  objective  has  been  to  organize 
the  conference  by  orderly  division  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  rather  than  by  limiting  the 
conference  entirely  to  one  subject.  The 
President’s  December  2  press  conference 
is  an  example.  Before  the  conference, 
AP  correspondent  Frank  Cormier  was 
told  the  conference  would  begin  with  a 
statement  by  the  President  on  SALT  and 
foreign  affairs,  followed  by  Q.  and  A.  re¬ 
stricted  to  foreign  subjects.  After  rough¬ 
ly  17  minutes,  Cormier  was  to  break  in 
with  a  request  that  the  President  take 
up  the  economy  and  domestic  affairs. 
Again  the  President  was  to  make  a 
statement,  followed  by  Q.  and  A.  on  do¬ 
mestic  affairs. 

Despite  the  time  schedule  going  awry 
(22  minutes  were  spent  on  foreign  affairs 
anl  only  18  on  domestic)  President  Ford 
said  afterward  he  liked  the  arrangement 
and  Nessen  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  thought  it  gave  coherence  and  con¬ 
centration  to  the  news  presentation.  This, 
incidentally,  was  a  system  roughly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  William  P.  Rogers  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  on  several 
occasions  Rogers  had  tried  to  get  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  to  try  it.  Most  correspondents 
agreed  the  experiment  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  it  probably  will  be  used  again. 

More  orderly  method 

Nessen’s  third  press  conference  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  establish  a  more  orderly  meth¬ 
od  of  recognition  so  that  correspondents 
won’t  be  jumping  up  and  gesturing  wild¬ 
ly  to  try  and  get  the  President  to  call 
on  them  for  a  question.  Various  ideas 
have  been  considered — ideas  like  assign¬ 
ing  numbers  for  questions.  But  Grant 
Dillman,  UPI  Washington  manager, 
raises  doubts:  “Who  would  decide  how 
to  allocate  the  numbers  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  reporters  who  turn  out  for 
a  news  conference?  The  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  doesn’t  want 
the  responsibility.  The  White  House 
doesn’t  dare  accept  it  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  favoritism.  One  possibility 
would  be  a  blind  drawing.  But  that  might 
produce  a  list  of  questioners  interested 
primarily  in  issues  regarding  their  par¬ 
ticular  city  or  state,  thus  barring  ques¬ 


tions  of  more  general  interest.” 

Often  someone  will  propose  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  written  questions  but,  whether 
it  turned  out  to  be  true  or  not,  such  a 
system  would  inevitably  lead  to  charges 
that  the  President  was  accepting  simple 
questions  and  avoiding  tough  ones. 

So,  until  and  unless  Nessen  comes  up 
with  something  new,  the  President  will 
probably  continue  to  recognize  the  AP 
and  the  UPI,  the  three  television  net¬ 
works,  with  other  reporters  merely  clam¬ 
oring  for  recognition. 

Thus  far.  President  Ford  has  not  set¬ 
tled  on  a  regular  site  for  his  news  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington.  He’s  tried  the 
East  Room,  the  Rose  Garden,  and — most 
recently — a  small  auditorium  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  building,  one  with  seats  so 
narrow  many  correspondents  complained 
they  couldn’t  get  up  fast  enough  to  clam¬ 
or  for  the  President’s  attention. 

Exclusive  interviews 

President  Ford’s  experiment  of  grant¬ 
ing  interviews  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  has  drawn  plus  and  minus  marks 
— plus  from  the  lucky  correspondents 
and  minus  from  those  who  feel  left  out. 
So  far,  the  President  has  been  inter¬ 
viewed  privately  by  AP’s  Saul  Pett, 
ABC’s  Harry  Reasoner,  Time’s  Hugh 
Sidey,  and  by  a  g^roup  of  four  from  t/-S. 
News  and  World  Report,  three  from 
Newsweek,  and  a  luncheon  with  five  se¬ 
lected  reporters. 

Aside  from  his  problems  with  the 
President’s  personal  press  contact,  Nessen 
began  to  feel  the  hot  breath  of  Water- 
gate-infiamed  correspondents  as  early  as 
September.  At  that  time,  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  orders,  he  downplayed  the  report 
that  former  President  Nixon  had  offered 
to  return  his  pardon  to  President  Ford. 
The  press  questioned  Nessen’s  handling 
of  the  event.  Then,  during  Ford’s  trip 
to  see  the  Mexican  President,  some  news¬ 
men  complained  that  Nessen  (a  former 
tv  man)  was  showing  favoritism  to  tv 
personnel  over  newspaper  reporters. 

Complaints  came  to  a  boil,  however,  as 
a  result  of  Ford’s  recent  trip  to  Asia. 
Reporters  complained  Nessen  was  touring 
Vladivostok  when  he  was  needed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  U.S.-Russian  arms  agreement, 
that  he  had  made  objectionable  changes 
in  pooling  practices  and  that  his  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  President  would  return 
home  in  triumph”  smacked  more  of  press 
agentry  than  of  news-handling. 

Since  then,  however,  correspondents 
tend  to  agree  Nessen  is  trying  hard  to 
improve.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask  some  of  the  more  experienced  corre¬ 
spondents  for  memos  advancing  ideas  on 
how  the  White  House  press  set-up  can 
be  made  more  effective.  Most  reporters, 
granting  Nessen  fell  into  a  difficult  job 
without  the  prerequisite  training  that 
would  have  been  desirable,  tend  to  give 
him  an  “A”  for  effort. 

Confronted  last  week  with  a  complaint 
that  it’s  hard  to  get  regional  news  out  of 
the  White  House,  Nessen  said  it  shouldn’t 
be  and  promised  to  look  into  it.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Gerald  Warren  has  a  staff 
with  responsibilities  that  include  contact 
with  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
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Finally! 

Newspaper  stuffing  at  press  speed. 


-1  Here’s  your  answer  to  mailroom 
bottlenecks,  th»%kiiler-Martini 
^  220  inserting  System.  It  provides 
I  total  automation  from  press 
”  to  loading  dock.  At  60,000/hr., 
the  system  conveys,  inserts, 
addresses,  ties  or  shrink  wraps 
and  delivers  papers  in  neatly 
^Jogged,  compensated  stacks  of 
T-set  or  programmed  count.  Top 
sheets  can  be  printed  on  line 
^  and  applied  autom^t^lly.  The 
220  System  savseyppuiidrodt 
of  horn  in  off-liiHPfli^irng 
costs,  and  also  gives  you  the 
‘  ~benefit  of  a  later  deadline  or  , 
earlier  street  sale. 

Engineered  on  the  speoe-savlng 
building  block  principle,  the  . 


Muller-Martini  220  Syst^^^p9 
offers  unprecedented  flexibility! 
to  meet  individual  production 
and  layout  requirements,  i&iine 
design  allows  for  step-by-snHl 
mq^emton,  with  optimum  utU?^ 
ization  of  manpower  and  jffl 
minimal  investment.  Overhea^ 
material  handling  clears  vdjp^y 
aisles  and  improves  workflow. 

With  mordtmd  more  newS’  Q 
peipers  turning  to  daily  insert^ 
Hie  only  efficient  way  to  hamlpi 
the  enonf^BPress  output  is 
an  eiilgBiiiMb-Mnb  system. 
You  allo^^^l|^^pabilitv  of 
running  hlg^ip|»ctiva  and 
profitable  inlpHHMitising 
throughout^  week.  Topping 


GOection 


.-T-T.jJ'l.;. 


Millions  of 
JMJeing 


Sto  traiffl 

►d  *'^*^**^^ 

Millions  of  ^^^ye^ar 

Ktive  system. 

ipeed  mailro^™^- 
tion,  and  its  amazm^- 
pot^tial  — yvpwan  wr 

Mulfer-MarHnlttO 
operation  any  Hpy  oi  — 
week — right  new.  Q#i  or 

write  today.  T  ' 


Public  ranks  tv 
over  print  for 
non-news  reasons 

A  new  ANPA  News  Research  Center 
report  suggests  that  past  studies  compar¬ 
ing  the  credibility  of  newspapers  versus 
tv  have  been  simplistic  and  as  a  result 
inaccurate  because  they  have  ignored  the 
unique  nature  of  each  medium  and  of  the 
audience  each  serves. 

Authors  Bradley  S,  Greenberg  and 
Michael  E.  RolofF  of  the  Department  of 
Communication  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  state  that  newspapers,  for  the  public, 
are  the  primary  source  of  local  news  and 
of  “information  w'hich  may  have  some 
utility  in  either  personal  or  social  forms.” 
By  adding  “detail  to  what  may  have  been 
only  skeletal  information,”  they  are  also 
the  source  of  “secondary  information”  on 
major  new's  events  already  reported  on 
tv. 

Television,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
entertainment  for  its  viewers,  and  is,  as 
well,  a  primary  source  of  non-local  news 
such  as  “world  news,  assassinations,  (and) 
national  political  happenings.” 

The  authors  said  previous  credibility 
studies  have  frequently  asked  respondents 
to  make  “a  mangoes  and  zucchini  compari¬ 
son”  of  locally-oriented  and  locally-based 
newspapers  with  nationally-oriented  na¬ 
tional  television  networks. 

“We  would  expect  the  respondent  to 
compare  his  reactions  to  Walter  Cronkite 
or  John  Chancellor  with  his  reactions  to 
whatever  he  likes  to  read  about  in  his  local 
newspapers,  typically  from  a  little-know, 
or  unidentified  writer  ...  We  think  more 
meaningful  comparisons  would  be  elicited 
when  done  on  a  local-medium  vs.  local- 
medium  basis,  than  when  one  is  compar¬ 
ing,  at  least  problematically,  national 
news  presentations  with  the  local  daily 
newspapers.” 

Undefined  by  credibility  research  in  the 
past,  said  the  authors,  is  the  type  of  news 
coverage  respondents  actually  prefer;  i.e., 
does  the  public  “value  currency  (of  tv 
news)  more  highly  than  comprehensive¬ 
ness”  (of  newspaper  news)  ?  Since  “such 
a  factor  as  general  enjoyment  of  a  medium 
accounts  for  a  larger  portion  of  credibility 
judgments  than  some  specific  criterion 
more  dear  to  newsmen,”  it  is  suggested 
that  “further  studies  of  the  comparative 
roles  of  the  media  should  attempt  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  public’s  expectations 
for  the  media.” 

Roles  differ  for  media 

Also  unresolved  is  the  extent  to  which 
“a  given  medium  should  seek  to  have  max¬ 
imum  credibility.”  Different  roles  for  news¬ 
papers  and  television  have  evolved  over 
the  years,  with  newspapers  seeking  out 
“the  role  of  participant  observer  of  the 
scene,  and  more  recently  ...  an  even 
stronger  posture  as  advocate  within  that 
same  scene.  Newspapers  are  often  deliber¬ 
ately  biased  in  the  sense  that  they  support 
or  advocate  certain  points  of  view.  .  .  . 
In  contrast,  it  has  traditionally  been  the 
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role  of  television  news  to  avoid  this  kind 
of  stance,  even  more  so  at  the  local  level.” 

Newspaper  advocacy  “limits  an  average 
community  response  concerning  credibil¬ 
ity”  when  “people  who  find  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  newspaper  may  rate  the 
newspaper  ...  as  less  credible,”  while  the 
absence  of  “bias”  in  tv  news  programs 
tends  to  enhance  broadcast  credibility. 

Hence  undecided  here  is  the  issue  of  “how 
much  bias  is  bad,  given  that  newspapers 
select  to  be  biased  to  some  extent  in  a 
certain  sense.” 

Greenberg  and  Roloff  find  three  charac¬ 
teristics  inherent  in  tv  that  give  it  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  in  the  credibility  “race.” 

“The  bromide  ‘seeing  is  believing’  appears 
to  explain  a  significant  share  of  the  over¬ 
all  credibility  attached  to  television.  People  , 
have  a  tendency  to  think  that  if  they  can  : 
see  with  their  own  eyes  what  is  being 
talked  about,  they  have  the  opportunity  ' 
to  make  their  own  judgment  as  to  its  j 
authenticity.  I 

Tv  news  less  effort 

Finally,  the  “pre-digested  and  pre-pack¬ 
aged”  quality  of  television  news  makes  it 
easier  to  absorb  than  print  news.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  “large  segments  of 
the  American  population”  that  “are 
functionally  illiterate.  .  .  .  (They)  are  not 
so  frustrated  when  they  watch  news.  It 
does  not  require  much  mental  effort  on 
their  part  and  is  not  a  reminder  of  their 
personal  inadequacy  to  deal  well  with 
reading  material.” 

They  will,  as  they  have  expected,  always  ; 
find  the  same  news  format — “the  impor-  j 
tant  national  and  local  news,  followed  by  | 
thrown  in” — and  can  “leisurely  listen  and  j 
attend  only  to  what  is  most  interesting.”  ! 

Thus  they  can  avoid  the  “mental  and  , 
physical  effort”  of  reading  a  newspaper,  | 
an  act  w'hich  involves  “sorting,  filtering  i 
and  reader  editing.” 

Change  news  format  ' 

To  help  newspapers  counter  television’s  | 
inherent  advantages,  the  authors  suggest  I 
changes  in  format  and  content.  “Innova-  | 
tive  typographical  design,  .  .  .  increased  ! 
the  less  important,  then  the  sports  and  | 
the  weather,  with  perhaps  an  editorial 
use  of  color  photographs,”  and  catchier 
headlines,  “the  visual  grabber  for  the 
reader  .  .  .  (with)  no  direct  parallel  in 
television  news  programming”  could  nar¬ 
row  the  visual  credibility  gap,  while  efforts 
“to  personalize  writers  and  others  at  the 
paper  (through)  information  .  .  .  pre¬ 
sented  pictorially,  regularly  and  contin¬ 
uously”  could  do  the  same  for  the  “per¬ 
sonable”  credibility  gap. 

In  conclusinon,  Greenberg  and  Roloff 
state  that  television  viewing  has  become 
the  American  leisure  pastime  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  tv,  may  be  more  available  at  any 
time  than  is  the  newspaper.  This  habit, 
this  access  and  this  familiarity  with  the 
medium  all  contribute  to  the  reliance  or 
credibility  of  television. 

They  advise  newspapers  to  “consider 
means  to  create  greater  reliance  on  or 
orientation  to  the  newspaper  earlier  in  the 
socialization  process.  Finding  means  to 
encourage  youngsters  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  a  part  of  their  daily  habitual  be¬ 
havior  should  be  the  objective.” 
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The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 


AlC  AMONG  THE  MOST  VALUABU  OIL 


GAS  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WEUE  PROVING  IT  ON  MORE  THAN 
70  TRACTS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Geologists  say  there  may  be  as  much  oil  and  natural  gas 
under  U.  S.  offshore  waters  as  has  been  produced  thus  far  under  the 
48  states  themselves. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  developed  a  highly 
specialized  geoscience  capability  to  investigate  the  potential  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  were  determined  to  learn  enough  about  each 
tract  to  bid  for,  and  buy,  geologically  sound  properties  without 
overspending. 

It’s  working.  We’ve  made  a  substantial  investment.  But 
we’ve  been  able  to  control  our  bids  accurately  enough  to  keep  the 
potential  profit  margin  consistentiy  high  and  still  acquire  most  of 
the  properties  we’ve  wanted.  We’ve  already  placed  five  production 
platforms  with  as  many  as  17  wells  each.  We  were  the  first 
company  to  announce  a  discovery  on  property  bought  in  the 
June,  1973,  federal  sale.  We  were  first  again  in  the  May,  1974,  sale. 

We’re  doing  things  we  never  thought  we’d  do.  But  we’re 
finding  oil  and  gas.  And  that’s  what  this  country  needs. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 


FOLLOW  THE  SUN  B 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


Circulation 


Catchy  headlines  found 
to  increase  paper  sales 

More  creativeness  in  the  treatment  of  papers,  since  the  measurement  was  the 
headlines  will  increase  single  copy  sales  of  extent  of  change  and  not  volume, 
newspapers,  according  to  a  survey  made  Unfortunately,  most  headlines  reiterat- 
by  John  Mauro,  research  director  of  Media  ed  what  the  public  already  knew.  How'- 
General,  Inc.,  a  Richmond,  Va.  group  of  ever,  there  were  some  headlines  which 
papers.  gave  a  bit  more  or  used  a  creative  treat- 

Findings  of  the  letter  survey  were  that  ment  of  page  layout  or  color, 

those  newspapers  which  gave  a  more  ere-  Mauro  commented:  “The  survey  results 

ative  treatment  to  headlines  achieved  40  show  that  people  still  want  to  read  about 
percent  more  single  copy  sales  than  the  it  and  if  you  make  it  interesting  you  can 

average  of  three  Fridays  before  and  three  sell  even  more  papers. 

Fridays  after  the  day  of  President  Nixon’s  “Headline  size  was  no  factor  here  since 
resignation.  all  headlines  were  very  large  and  domi- 

Those  papers  which  used  the  conven-  nated  the  page  emphatically.” 
tional  headline  such  as  “Nixon  Resigns 


Savings  banks  hike 
advertising  budgets 

Mutual  savings  banks,  in  an  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  defection  of  depositors  to 
other  investment  means,  have  increased 
their  ad  expenditures  by  17.3  percent  over 
original  1974  estimates. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks, 
some  $75,900,000  has  been  spent  on  ads 
and  promotion  this  year  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  $78,600,000  next  year. 

Of  that  portion,  newspapers  still  get 
the  largest  share  with  42  percent.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  off  one  percent  from  1973  as 
banks  with  more  money  to  spend  are  also 
investing  in  radio,  tv,  premiums  and 
specialties. 


.  .  .  Ford  Takes  Over,”  registered  27  per¬ 
cent  more  single  copy  sales. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  significant  differences  occurred  in 
single  copy  sales  between  newspapers  with 
headlines  which  leported  Nixon’s  resigna¬ 
tion  (a  fact  made  public  by  evening  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media)  and  newspapers 
with  headlines  which  treated  the  news 
more  creatively,  the  morning  after. 

On  August  19,  192  letters  were  mailed 
to  editors  of  morning  newspapers  selected 
randomly  from  the  1974  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Yearbook,  asking  for  the  tear- 
sheet  of  the  front  page  of  their  Friday, 
August  9,  single  copy  edition  (not  the 
edition  going  to  subscribers).  Replies  were 
received  from  122  (64  percent). 

On  September  11,  letters  were  sent  to 
the  circulation  directors  of  these  122  news¬ 
papers,  asking  for  their  single  copy  sales 
for  the  three  Fridays  before  August  9,  for 
Friday,  August  9,  and  for  the  three  Fri¬ 
days  following. 

Of  these  122,  65  responded  (53  per¬ 
cent)  . 

These  65  were  divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  headlines:  (1)  Those  with 
headlines  that  said  what  everybody  al¬ 
ready  knew,  and  (2)  Headlines  that  gave 
a  little  bit  more. 

An  index  was  calculated  for  each  of 
these  Fridays  for  each  paper,  averaging 
together  the  three  Fridays  before  August 
9  separately  from  the  three  Fridays  fol¬ 
lowing  August  9,  and  using  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  9  circulation  figures  as  1.00.  A  total 
was  then  made  of  these  indexes  and  an 
average  taken  of  this  total,  so  that  small 
papers  received  as  much  weight  as  larger 


Ad  rate  differential  declines 


Although  national  advertisers  now  pay 
between  35  to  55  percent  more  for  space 
in  newspapers  than  do  their  retail  coun¬ 
terparts,  their  plight  has  vastly  improved 
over  the  last  18  years. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Louis  C.  Wagner,  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Seattle.  In  his  study  of  “Trends  in 
the  Advertising  Rate  Structure  in  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Field,”  Wagner  found 
that  the  difference  in  cost  charges  be¬ 
tween  retail  rates  and  national  rates  is 
slowly  declining.  However,  he  also  found 
that  national  advertising — once  a  main¬ 
stay  in  newspapers — is  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  as  important  as  it  was  18  years  ago. 

His  study  surveyed  231  daily  news¬ 
papers’  national  and  retail  rates  with  a 
total  of  219  newspapers  responding. 

Excess  greater 

According  to  Wagner,  “The  percentage 
of  excess  of  national  over  retail  rates 
tended  to  be  greater  on  the  larger  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers.”  His  study  showed  that 
of  newspapers  with  circulations  between 
35,000  and  49,999  the  percentage  of  excess 
was  34.8  percent.  In  the  50,000  to  99,999 
range,  the  amount  over  for  national  rates 
was  39.1  percent.  This  climbed  to  54.8 
percent  when  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  100,000  to  250,000  were  surveyed. 
But  then  it  dropped  to  46.6  percent  for 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  250,000 
or  more. 

However,  larger  newspapers  tended  to 
use  a  more  flexible  rate  structure  for 
national  including  such  things  as  fre¬ 
quency  and  bulk  discounts.  In  fact,  of  42 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  250,000 
or  more,  only  14.3  percent  carried  a  flat 
national  rate.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  in  newspapers  with  35,000  to 
49,999  circulation,  some  70.8  percent 
charge  the  flat  rate. 

As  for  differences  between  national  vs. 
retail,  Wagner  stated  his  study  had 
shown  a  reverse  in  the  trend.  “The  dif¬ 
ferential  has  declined  substantially  in  all 
circulation  size  categories  between  1956 
and  1973.” 


For  example,  he  cited  the  difference  for 
newspapers  with  50,000  or  less  circula¬ 
tion.  In  1956,  the  difference  between  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  was  55.6  percent.  Now 
it  is  only  34.8  percent.  The  same  holds 
true  in  the  other  three  classifications. 

More  discounts 

The  reason,  he  said,  was  the  increased 
number  of  papers  adopting  bulk/frequ¬ 
ency  discounts  on  their  national  rate 
cards.  He  also  explained  why  differences 
still  exist  citing  such  examples  as  higher 
selling  costs,  merchandising  department 
maintenance,  bonus  circulation,  etc. 

More  importantly  though,  Wagpier 
stated,  “.  .  .  the  importance  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  has  declined  slowly  since  1956.” 
He  added  that  in  1956  it  accounted  for 
over  24  percent  of  the  total  revenue,  now 
only  15  percent. 

'The  decline  in  national  was  shown 
in  volume  as  well.  In  1956,  national  vol¬ 
ume  was  13.3  percent,  now  it  is  only  8.3 
percent.  Retail,  however,  has  consistently 
supplied  newspapers  with  approximately 
60  percent  of  their  volume. 

Wagner  explained  that  figures  may  be 
deceiving  because  of  a  relative  increase 
in  retail  cooperative  advertising  paid 
by  national  manufacturers. 

• 

Price  to  expand 

Price  Co.  announced  a  $74  million  ex¬ 
pansion  plan  this  week.  The  company 
said  about  $44  million  will  be  spent  to 
increase  capacity  of  its  Alma,  Quebec  and 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  newsprint 
mills  by  about  77,000  tons  annually. 

• 

Newsprint  increase 

Crown  Zellerbach  Canada  Ltd.  has 
posted  a  $35-a-ton  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint,  effective  January  1.  The  in¬ 
crease  applies  to  all  tonnage  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  price  will  be 
$280  a  ton. 
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We  report  flie 
financial  news  every  dsQii 
But  it  isiA  every  d£Qr 
we  get  to  be  part  of  it. 


We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  as  of 
November  30,  1974, 
there’s  a  significant 
new  symbol  on  the  New 
Y ork  Stock  Exchange. 

KRN.  Knight- 
Ridder  N  ewspapers.  U  s. 

It  represents  the 
merger  of  two  success¬ 
ful  companies  to 
become  one  very 
successful  company. 

As  Knight-Ridder, 
we  now  have  the 
largest  combined  daily 
circulation  of  any 
newspaper  group  in 
America.  With  35 
papers.  Every  week, 
we  deliver  some 
27,000,000  papers  in 
16  states. 

And  with  more 


than  $550,000,000  in 
gross  revenue,  we  are 
new  the  second  largest 
publicly-owned  news¬ 
paper  group. 

So  obviously,  the 
merger  means  a  lot  to 
us  financially.  It  gives 
us  a  broader,  more 
diversified  income 
base.  More  stock 
available  for  trading. 

A  stronger  balance 
sheet. 

But  as  journalists 
we  think  the  merger 
means  even  more. 
Because  it  will  help  us 
put  out  even  better 
newspapers.  For  one 
thing,  each  paper  has 
more  financial  strength 
behind  it.  For  another. 


pool  of  editorial  and 
business  talent  to 
draw  upon. 

And  while  all  our 
papers  will  be  stronger, 
we  expect  them  to  be 
just  as  independent 
as  before.  Especially  in 
terms  of  relating  to 
the  communities  they 
serve. 

The  merger  of 
Knight  Newspapers 
and  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions  is  the  most 
significant  in  the 
history  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

One  that’s  good 
not  only  for  our  com¬ 
pany  and  our  news¬ 
papers,  but  also  for  our 
communities  and  for 
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Advertising  scene 

CAMS  aim  sales  efforts 
at  specific  categories 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Classified  advertising  promotion  efforts 
aimed  at  building  volume  for  particular 
classifications  mark  the  ever  growing  so¬ 
phistication  of  this  $2.1  billion  revenue 
arm  of  the  newspaper. 

In  a  formal  step-by-step  presentation 
the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 
makes  out  a  formidable  case  for  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  an  upscale  recruiting  vehicle. 
The  study  called  “A  Demographic  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Professional  and  Managerial 
Work  Force  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County”  is  printed  on  loose  sheets  for 
desk  or  small  easel  showing. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  a  growing 
phenomenon  of  the  American  lifestyle, 
the  garage  sale,  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press  offers  readers  a  merchandising 
package  that  wins  both  gratitude  and 
garage  sale  listings  from  its  readers. 

The  scientifically  designed  San  An¬ 
tonio  pitch  draws  on  information  devel¬ 
oped  for  its  market  by  the  Trinity  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Business  Administration 
which  compiled  the  statistical  demo¬ 
graphic  information  and  the  Belden  and 
Associates  Continuing  Study  of  the  San 
Antonio  Market  involving  1,200  inter¬ 
views. 

For  recruiting  advertisers  seeking  w’hite 
collar  help  on  the  executive,  managerial 
and  professional  levels  the  presentation 
suggests  that  the  Express-News  can  do 
the  job  because  it  has  dominant  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  “rich  northern  section  of  the 
city.  In  this  area,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  68%  of  the  professional  and 


managerial  workforce  with  less  than  39% 
of  the  entire  population,  the  Express- 
News  leads  by  18,000  readers  on  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Further  along  in  the  presentation  the 
reader  demographic  breakdown  by  in¬ 
come,  education,  occupation,  ethnic  group¬ 
ings  is  shown  for  the  competitive  news¬ 
papers  in  the  market.  Finally  linage  and 
ad  count  figures  are  presented  which 
show  how’  the  Express-News  has  won  an 
increased  share  of  help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  to  give  it  an  edge  in  the  first  four 
months  of  ’74  vs.  ’73. 

Recognizing  the  special  problems  of 
recruiters  and  their  agencies  the  Ex¬ 
press-News  lists  “Special  Classified  Serv¬ 
ices  To  Better  Serve  Our  Clients.”  These 
include  tearslieet  service  the  day  the  ad 
begins.  “No  waiting  until  the  end  of  the 
month  or  end  of  the  schedule  to  get  a 
copy  of  your  ad.  We  send  you  the  tear- 
sheet  the  day  ad  appears”;  Tele-copier 
service.  The  paper  can  receive  up  to  8% 
X  11  material:  Collect  calls  in  Texas — to 
place  ads  not  for  information  and  Watt 
Line  Service  in  Texas — “This  means  we 
don’t  hesitate  to  call  you  immediately  if 
we  do  not  understand  your  advertise¬ 
ment  .  .  .” 

Aimed  at  a  relatively  small  but  fast 
growing  classification  which  has  vast 
human  interest  implications,  the  Garage 
Sale  Kit  offered  by  The  Long  Island 
Press  in  its  classified  columns  without 
charge  includes  a  Dayglow  garage  sale 
sign  for  the  premises  which  adds  “As 


Advertised  In  Long  Island  Press — the 
paper  that  gets  Results!”  Then  there 
are  three  arrows  with  “Garage  Sale” 
printed  in  red  Dayglow  against  a  black 
background  for  mounting  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  room  for  the  address  on 
each  card.  Finally,  there  is  a  folder  in¬ 
cluding  “Tips  For  Holding  A  Successful 
Garage  Sale”  and  a  ledger  which  puts  the 
whole  thing  on  a  business-like  basis  and 
helps  the  seller  account  for  the  items 
sold  and  the  price  received. 

• 

China  says  no 
to  American 
news  bureaus 

By  I.  William  Hill 

The  question  of  American  newspapers 
and  wire  services  establishing  bureaus  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  again 
raised — again  unsuccessfully — during  Sec¬ 
retary  Kissinger’s  recent  visit  to  Peking, 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  learned. 

The  Chinese  were  reminded  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  many  American  newspapers  to 
station  correspondents  in  China,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  ready  access  to  news  that  is  now 
not  getting  to  American  readers. 

Chinese  officials  emphasized  they  are 
aware  of  the  interest  of  American  news 
media  but  said  that  it  is  not  feasible  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  American  new's 
bureaus  at  this  time. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Chinese  that 
few  visits  by  individual  American  journa¬ 
lists  have  been  allowed  this  year. 

Visits  will  be  allowed 

The  question  of  individual  visits,  the 
Chinese  said,  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

They  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  three 
individual  American  journalists  have  been 
allowed  to  visit  China  in  1974. 

These  have  been  Ann  Landers,  the  col¬ 
umnist,  who  visited  China  with  a  medical 
group;  Henry  Bradsher,  Hong  Kong  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News,  who  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
Canton  fair  as  well  as  other  points  in 
south  China;  and  Sam  Jaffe,  a  long-time 
friend  of  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  who  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  China  for  two  months’  travel  and. 
writing  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  wire  service. 

Jaffe,  in  1955,  obtained  the  first  inter¬ 
view  after  the  1949  Communist  take-over 
with  Chou,  who  was  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Jaffe  also  visited  China  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  1972. 

Jaffe  has  worked  as  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  for  United  Press  International 
Audio  Services,  with  assignments  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  and  also  in 
Washington.  He  w'as  a  correspondent  for 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company  in 
Moscow  from  1961-1965  and  in  Hong  Kong 
from  1966-68. 

His  1955  exclusive  interview'  with  Chou 
En-lai  w'as  obtained  at  the  Conference  of 
Non-aligned  African  and  Asian  Nations, 
held  in  Bandung,  Indonesia. 
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"The  quickest  way  to  run  out 
of  LP-gas  is  to  use  electricity." 

True  □  or  False?  □ 


It’s  true.  Both  the  electric  utilities 
and  the  LP-gas  companies  depend 
heavily  on  natural  gas  for  their  very 
existence.  In  fact,  about  70%  of  LP- 
gas  is  extracted  from  natural  gas. 
The  utilities  would  like  to  use  more 
natural  gas  because  it’s  both  cheap 
and  clean-burning.  But  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  as  more  natural  gas 
goes  to  make  electricity,  much  less 
is  available  for  its  traditional  users. 
And  this  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

When  the  electric  people  convert 
gas  into  electricity,  a  substantial 
amount  of  energy  is  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess;  it  simply  goes  up  the  stack  as 
heat.  Add  transmission  losses  to  this. 


and  you  can  see  why  it  takes  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  of  our 
precious  fossil  fuels  to  heat  a  home 
with  electricity  as  it  does  with  gas. 
The  ratios  are  about  the  same  for 
LP-gas. 

But  figures  like  this  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  exposure,  and  there 
are  many  more  aspects  of  the  LP-gas 
industry  that  are  simply  not  well 
known.  To  remedy  this,  we’ve  col¬ 
lected  all  the  pertinent  facts  we 
could  lay  our  hands  on  about  our 
product,  and  they’re  yours  for  the 
asking.  Just  mail  us  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  We  feel  that  energy  problems 
will  be  with  us  for  a  while  yet,  so  the 
information  is  definitely 


a  must  for  y<mr  files. 

To:  National  LP-Gas  Association 

79  West  Monroe  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

Please  send  me  the  complete  new  LP-Gas  information  kit. 
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Knight-Ridder  directors 
elect  company  officers 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  merged 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  elected 
officers  and  declared  dividends  on  common 
and  preferred  stock  on  December  3. 

The  merger  between  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 
became  effective  at  the  close  of  business 
November  30. 

Lee  Hills,  former  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  elected  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Knight-Ridder. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.  was  elected 
vicechairman  of  the  board.  He  will  also 
head  the  operating  committee  and  remain 
as  president  of  Ridder  Publications,  Inc., 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Knight,  was  elected  president  of 
Knight-Ridder.  Byron  B.  Harless,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Knight,  was  elected  to  the 
same  post  with  the  combined  company. 

Elected  as  vicepresidents  were  Fred¬ 
erick  Chait,  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  Derick 
J.  Daniels,  H.  J.  Jurgensmeyer,  John  E. 
McMullan,  Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Ben  V. 
Schneider,  Jr.  (vicepresident-finance),  and 


Robert  F.  Singleton  (vicepresident-con- 
troller) . 

Charles  E.  Clark,  former  treasurer  of 
Knight,  was  elected  secretary  of  Knight- 
Ridder. 

Willard  P.  Britton,  former  controller 
of  Ridder,  becomes  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
bined  company.  Ann  S.  Wrenn  was  elected 
assistant  treasurer  and  C.  Blake  McDowell 
Jr.,  was  elected  general  counsel  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

The  board  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  13%  cents  payable  January  3,  1975  to 
common  stock  holders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  December  23,  1974. 

It  also  declared  a  dividend  of  90  cents 
per  share  on  $3.60  cumulative  preferred 
stock  payable  March  10,  1975  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March  3,  1975  and  a  dividend  of  $2.00  per 
share  of  Series  One  Preference  stock  pay¬ 
able  December  31,  1974  to  shareholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December 
20,  1974. 

Members  of  the  Knight-Ridder  operat¬ 
ing  committee,  which  meets  monthly  and 
oversees  the  operations  of  the  company, 
include,  in  addition  to  chairman  Bernard 
H.  Ridder,  Jr.:  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Derick  J.  Daniels,  Byron  B.  Harless,  Lee 
Hills,  H.  J.  Jurgensmeyer,  James  L. 
Knight,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Daniel  H.  Ridder 
and  Ben  V.  Schneider,  Jr. 

Frederick  Chait  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  both  the  operating  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees. 

John  S.  Knight,  who  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors,  is  editorial  chairman 
of  the  combined  company. 


Glann  P.  List  William  T.  Ruckle 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Glen  P.  List, 
most  recently  circulation  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  joined  the  Baltimore  News  American 
as  circulation  director.  List,  who  was  with  the 
News  for  32  years,  succeeds  William  T.  Ruckle, 
who  is  retiring  after  47  years  with  the  Hearst 
newspaper. 


Scripps  elects  Leser 
financial  vicepresident 

Election  of  Lawrence  A.  Leser  as  finan¬ 
cial  vicepresident  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company,  parent  company  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  Daniel  J.  Cas- 
tellini  as  secretary-treasurer,  was  an¬ 
nounced  December  5,  following  the  month¬ 
ly  board  of  director’s  meeting  in  New 
York. 

Leser  succeeds  Barnard  Townsend,  66, 
financial  vicepresident  since  1956,  who 
relinquished  the  position  in  accordance 
with  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  retirement 
policy.  Townsend  will  continue  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  and  also  serve  in  a 
consulting  capacity. 

Leser,  39,  had  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  since  1968, 
w’hen  he  joined  the  firm  following  10  years 
with  Haskins  &  Sells,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  in  Cincinnati.  In  his  new  post, 
he  is  also  financial  vicepresident  of  United 
Press  International. 

As  secretary-treasurer,  Leser  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Castellini,  34,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  since  1971, 
when  he  joined  the  concern.  Castellini  will 
also  serve  as  treasurer  of  UPI. 

Castellini,  also  came  to  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  from  Haskins  &  Sells. 


Advertisement 


ABITIBI  DIRECTOR 


William  P.  Knox,  who  returned  to  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  in  February 
of  this  year  from  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon — assumed  duties  as  Sunday  editor. 


Barney  Tassler,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Journal- American 
and  Newark  Star-Ledger — now  specializ¬ 
ing  in  government  news  and  national  fea¬ 
tures  at  International  Medical  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 


Keep  yourself  up-to-date  ivith 
tvhat  goes  on  in 
AUSTRALIA  .  . .  by  Subscribing  to 


James  West,  a  display  ad  salesman 
with  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  for  26 
years — named  the  paper’s  co-op  coordi¬ 
nator. 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established,  best-known  and  largest 
circulating  newspaper  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 


C.  R.  Tittemore 


The  directors  of  Abitibi  Paper 
Company  Ltd.  announce  the 
election  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Tittemore 
to  the  Abitibi  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Tittemore 
is  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  The  Price  Company 
Limited.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Tittemore  will  play 
an  important  role  in  planning 
the  future  of  both  companies. 
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Robert  B.  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  for  the  past  21  years — re¬ 
tired.  Norman  L.  Freeman,  49,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  since  1971  was  named  to 
succeed  Smith  as  GM. 


Robert  Pisor,  political  writer  for  the 
Detroit  News — named  press  secretary  to 
Detroit  Mayor  Young,  replacing  former 
News  staffer,  Robert  Popa — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  for  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
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James  Mateja,  auto  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  since  1970 — named  to  the 
staff  of  the  Tribune’s  business  section. 
Mark  Miller,  previously  a  reporter  for 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News,  who  has  been 
on  general  assignment  for  the  Tribune 
since  June — named  auto  editor. 


Ex-controller  gets 
4  to  10  years  in  jail 

Charles  Lockhart,  43,  controller  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  was 
sentenced  December  3  to  an  indeterminate 
prison  term  of  4  to  10  years  for  embezzle¬ 
ment.  He  was  ordered  to  turn  himself  over 
to  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  day  of  sentencing. 

Lockhart  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  on  October  11.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  John  L.  Wilds  said  the  State  Board 
of  Pardons  will  set  the  final  sentence.  He 
said  Lockhart  could  be  eligible  for  parole 
within  12  months. 

An  audit  showed  that  the  total  amount 
embezzled  was  $156,000.  Lockhart  made 
partial  restitution,  according  to  William 
H.  Leopard,  Argus-Leader  publisher.  He 
said  that  embezzlements  in  1973  and  1974 
involved  Lockhart’s  use  of  checks  which 
appeared  as  voided  in  the  cash  register 
and  changes  in  account  balances  in  the 

Curley  to  direct  all 
Gannett  News  Services 

John  J.  Curley,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Gannett  News  Service,  will 
assume  the  additional  assignment  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  all  GNS  operations  on 
January  1. 

John  C.  Quinn,  vicepresident/news  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  said  Curley  will  consoli¬ 
date  the  over-all  direction  of  GNS  enter¬ 
prise  and  regional  coverage  by  the  13- 
staffer  Washington  Bureau  and  from  the 
state  capital  bureaus  in  Albany,  N.Y. ; 

Trenton,  N.J.;  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Lansing, 

Mich.;  Springfield,  Ill,  and  Sacramento, 

Calif. 

Jerry  Langdon,  managing  editor  of  the 
news  service,  will  direct  the  daily  GNS  re¬ 
port  which  provides  the  52  Gannett  Group 
newspapers  with  24-hour  supplemental 
coverage  by  the  GNS  bureau,  from  the 
member  news  staffs  and  from  outside 
news  services. 

Curley,  35,  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  of  newspapers  in  Asbury 
Park  and  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  and  press 
secretary  to  former  New  Jersey  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Cahill  before  joining  Gannett  as 
suburban  editor  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Times-Union  in  1969.  He  was  appointed 
editor  of  Gannett’s  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 

Courier-News  in  1970  and  publisher  in 
1971,  and  became  GNS/Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  last  February. 

Langdon,  37,  worked  three  years  at  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  joined  Gannett  at  the  Ithaca 
Journal  in  1964  and  served  as  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editor.  He  came  to 
the  GNS /Rochester  bureau  in  1972  as  a 
news  editor,  and  was  named  managing 
editor  the  following  year. 


Lee  Canning,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  since  1972 — named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  effective  December  6.  Can¬ 
ning,  44,  replaces  Robert  C.  King,  who 
was  named  vicepresident  for  advertising 
of  both  newspapers  (E&P,  December  2), 


William  Schlemmer — formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor  of  the  Akron  (0.)  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  promoted  to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  succeeding  John  E.  Lara- 
BEE,  who  moved  to  general  manager  post 
at  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  a 
Ridder  publication.  Both  started  as  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Beacon- Journal. 


MERITORIOUS  SERVICE— Capf.  Charles  W. 
Aydelofte,  left,  publisher  of  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can  and  Call  Enterprise  Newspapers,  a  group 
of  seml-weeldy  papers  in  southeast  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  for  services  In  the 
Reserve. 


James  R.  Lonsdale — to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Daily  Free- 
Lance,  a  Donrey  Media  Group  newspaper, 
from  advertising  director. 


David  H.  Brown,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  Columbus  Citizen  and 
Circleville  Herald,  who  is  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States — elected  president  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Organization  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


Robert  Walker,  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Star — moved  up  to 
financial  editor,  succeeding  Jack  McAr¬ 
thur,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  so  that 
he  could  concentrate  on  his  column. 


John  Stein,  previously  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times — joined  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  Shelbyville, 
Ky.  as  classified  advertising  director  of 
the  division,  which  includes  1  daily,  25 
weekly  papers,  and  3  shoppers. 


Ray  Greene,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  vicepresident — named  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Recruit¬ 
ment  Advertising  Agencies’  board  of  ad¬ 
visors.  He  will  be  joined  on  the  board  by 
William  B.  Gardner,  Raleigh  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  Times;  Eldred  R.  Garter,  Atlanta 
Journal  -  Constitution;  SCOTTE  Manns, 
Washington  Post;  and  Marianne  O’Neill, 
Glen  Cove  Community  Newspapers.  The 
board  of  advisors,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve 
as  a  conduit  between  the  newspapers  and 
the  ad  agencies  in  expediting  the  placing, 
billing  and  checking  of  classified  ads. 


Ann  Forer,  former  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information  for 
the  Arthritis  Foundation,  writer 
for  the  March  of  Dimes,  reporter 
for  the  San  Juan  Star,  nursing  ed¬ 
ucation  film  strip  prpducer.  Ann 
Forer  is  a  pro  in  the  health  care 
field.  When  you  get  health  news 
from  her,  it  is  informed  news.  Ann 
Forer  is  a  PRO. 

MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Nearly  100  people  producing 
material  adilora  can  trust. 

666  Filth  Ave..  New  York  212/S86-2600 
17S0  Panna.  Ava.,  N.W.,  Washington  202/298-8456 
12011  San  Vicanta  Bivd.,  Los  Angolas  213/476-6211 
75  East  Wackor  Drivo,  Chicago  312/726-7890 
515  Olivo  Stroat,  St.  Louis  314/421-6050 

31  SI.  Martins  Lana,  London,  WC2N  4  EY  01-240-3393 


William  Lavine,  32,  assistant  general 
(national)  ad  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune — promoted  to  national 
advertising  manager. 


n 
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Maurice  Labelle,  managing  editor  of 
Miami’s  Community  Newspapers — named 
editor  of  the  12-newspaper  group. 
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ISYDUR  PHOro-TYPESETTER 
SWAMPING  YOUR  ENGRAVER? 


That  phototypesetting  equipment  is 
great.  High  speed.  Big  volume.  But 
how  do  you  keep  pace  with  the 
output?  Run  overtime?  Keep  ex¬ 
panding  your  metal  engraving  facil¬ 
ities?  That’s  not  the  answer. 

But  the  Merigraph*  plastic 
plate  system  is. 

Why? 

First,  because  our  Merigraph 
pattern  plate  can  save  you  money. 
Right  now.  Money  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  costly  metal,  acid,  and 
overtime.  And  later  when  you’re  ready 
to  drop  hot  metal  altogether, 
Merigraph  direct  plates  may  save  you 
even  more  money. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  new 
technology.  And  we  mean  expe¬ 
rience  ...  not  experimentation. 
Because  Merigraph  works.  It’s 
installed  and  operating  in  many  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Several  papers  began  with 
Merigraph  pattern  plates,  and  then 
made  the  simple  switch  to  Merigraph 
direct  plates. 

Most  important,  you’ll  maintain 
high  quality  printing. 

Merigraph  direct  print 
ing  and  pattern 
plates  produce  print 


quality  at  least  equal  to  that  produced 
by  hot  metal.  Type  is  clean  and  sharp. 
Blacks  are  black.  Halftone  contrast  is 
good.  You  won’t  find  a  higher  quality 
plastic  plate  for  your  direct  or  pattern 
plate  needs. 

If  you’re  beginning  to  swamp 


your  engraver,  begin  today  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  modem  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment.  Go  Merigraph. 

Call  or  write  today.  Hercules  Incor¬ 
porated,  Organics  Department,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19899.  Telephone:  (302)  656-9811. 


flERIGRAPH^SYSTEM 


nittern  plates  today. 

Direct  printing  plates  when  youVe  ready. 


HERCULES 

•  NCORPOMATCO 

Wdmtngton  Delaware  19699 
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Classified  ads  improved 
with  automated  system 


It  takes  three  ingredients  to  successfully 
overhaul  a  sluggish,  unreliable  system  of 
handling  a  newspaper’s  classified  advertis¬ 
ing:  good  equipment,  dedicated  people,  and 
a  better  system.  It  also  takes  time — time 
to  plan  the  system,  time  to  train  people, 
and  time  to  find  the  right  equipment. 

This  is  where  the  emphasis  was  placed 
by  a  managerial  team  at  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  Incorporated,  headed  by 
Duane  R.  Jacobs,  general  manager,  when 
the  two  dailies  operated  by  the  agency 
corporation  embarked  on  a  program  to 
enter  the  world  of  modem  production. 

Success  of  the  new  system  is  seen  in 
the  remarks  of  those  involved.  “The  sys¬ 
tem  is  working  beyond  my  wildest  expec¬ 
tations,”  exclaims  Larry  Barr,  production 
manager.  “We’ve  eliminated  75%  of  the 
errors  experienced  in  the  old  system,” 
claims  Robert  D.  Briner,  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  “Classified  processing  time  has  been 
cut  in  half,”  says  general  manager  Jacobs. 

The  tools  for  achieving  this  kind  of 
track  record  are  the  combined  technologies 
of  phototypesetting,  optical  character  rec¬ 
ognition,  and  computerization.  The  Fort 
W'ayne  group  added  inventive  touches  to 
further  refine  the  system. 

The  morning  Journal-Gazette  has  circu¬ 
lations  of  67,000  daily  and  110,000  Sunday. 

The  evening  News-Sentinel  posts  a  77,000 
circulation  figure. 

The  old  system  of  handling  classified 
ads,  performed  mainly  by  once-acceptable 
hot  metal  techniques,  was  clearly  in  need 
of  replacement.  Daily  classified  ad  volume 
was  increasing  (it  now  ranges  from  9  to 
13  pages,  depending  on  the  day  of  the 
week)  and  linecasters  were  hard-pressed 
in  keeping  abreast. 

For  example,  classified  ad  closing  time 
was  2  p.m.  and  these  insertions  did  not 
appear  until  the  next  day’s  evening  paper. 

In  addition,  tvpos  were  too  numerous,  ads 
were  not  killed  when  they  should  have 
been,  wrong  classification  percentage  was 
unacceptable,  and  display  lines  had  to  be 
set  and  integrated  manually. 

Processing  time  reduced 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  turned  to 
photocomposition  for  solutions  and  soon 
began  to  find  them.  In  hot  metal  times  the 
plant  had  been  spending  55-60  hours  per 
day  on  processing  the  classified  section. 

The  time  measurement  now  has  been 
clocked  at  26-28  hours  per  day. 

“We’ve  cut  our  classified  ad  processing 
time  in  half  since  the  arrival  of  our  twin 
VideoSetters,”  beams  production  manager 
Barr.  He  refers  to  two  Compugraphic 
phototypesetting  machines.  Videosetter 
models  I  and  II,  which  have  become  the 
basis  of  the  new  system. 

“The  rationale  behind  selection  of  the 
VideoSetters,”  says  Barr,  “was  the  stipu¬ 
lation  for  a  high-speed  straight  matter 
system  that  would  set  our  classified  section 
in  less  than  two  hours.  These  machines 
will  do  it.” 
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The  phototypesetters  are  setting  3,500- 
4,000  single  column  classified  ads  in  45 
minutes  to  114  hours.  Translated  into  pro¬ 
duction  output  this  amounts  to  a  22-inch 
column  of  type  every  45  seconds,  ready  for 
paste-up. 

Fourteen  point  sizes  (up  to  48  point) 
are  available.  The  Fort  Wayne  plant  uses 
three  faces  in  the  Futura  series  on  its 
classified:  normal,  condensed,  and  italics. 
No  tape  is  involved  as  the  VideoSetters 
are  interfaced  with  the  DEC  computers. 

Impact  of  new  system 

The  full  impact  of  an  all-photocomp 
classified  resulted  in  almost  instant  im¬ 
provement.  Deadlines  were  changed  to 
capitalize  on  the  faster  handling  time. 
Previous  ad  closings  of  2  p.m.  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  4  p.m.  and,  more  significantly, 
these  ads  appeared  in  the  next  morning’s 
Journal-Gazette  rather  than  having  to 
wait  for  the  evening  News-Sentinal  as 
was  the  case  under  the  old  system. 

Such  recordbreaking  feats  at  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  also  extended  into  the 
actual  processing  time.  Under  the  new 
deadline  of  5  p.m.  to  composing  room  and  a 
press  start  of  12:30  a.m.  for  the  morning 
paper,  the  composing  room  has  7%  hours 
to  prepare  the  dozen  or  so  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied.  Workers  are  comfortably  meeting  this 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 

schedule  with  three  hours  to  spare. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system,  management  runs  a  check  every 
Wednesday  on  the  classified  section.  On 
one  recent  weekly  audit  of  3,500  single 
column  ads,  only  three  were  uncovered  as 
either  misclassified  or  missing.  When  asked 
what  this  means  to  his  department,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  Briner  replies,  “We’re  not 
getting  the  complaints  we  used  to  get.” 

Problem  vented 

The  change  to  photocomposition  also 
vented  a  problem  that  had  been  steadily 
mounting  in  the  classified.  This  was  the 
domination  of  pages  by  advertisers  using 
multiple-column  ads  containing  various 
eye-catching  elements.  No  longer  are  half¬ 
tones,  line  art,  logos,  bold  face,  etc.,  per¬ 
mitted.  The  new  specifications  are  in  line 
with  News-Sentinel  Publisher  Helene 
Foellinger’s  objective  of  “  ...  a  clear, 
clean  classified  section.” 

Some  well-advanced  technology  is  now 
in  use  by  the  two  dailies.  Three  PDP8E 
computer  systems  serve  overall  operations, 
two  for  typesetting  and  one  for  account¬ 
ing.  All  systems  can  be  used  for  back-up 
purposes. 

The  optical  scanner  is  an  ECRM  model, 
which  actually  was  put  into  operation  in 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Twin  Compugraphic  VideoSeHers  I  and  II  have  cut  classified  ad  processing  time  in  half  at 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  according  to  Duane  R.  Jacobs  (left),  general  manager.  Here  he 
examines  photocomp  proof  with  Larry  Barr,  production  manager. 
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Seattle  contract  contains 
electronic  page  makeup  terms 


Shreveport  newspapers 
denied  appeal  in 
1969  strike  case 


The  Seattle  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  Northwest  Typographical 
Union  No.  99  signed  a  three  year  contract 
effective  August  1,  1974  through  July  31, 
1977. 

A  twenty-five  dollar  per  week  increase 
became  effective  August  1,  1974  and  in 
the  year  1975, the  increase  becomes  $23.50 
per  week  with  the  last  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract  (1976)  having  a  $20.00  per  week  in¬ 
crease.  Pension  contributions  are  part  of 
the  contract  along  with  a  Hospital-Medi¬ 
cal-Surgical  program  w'hich  stipulates 
that  in  the  last  year  of  the  contract  the 
Publishers  will  pay  all  dependent  costs. 

Under  the  supplemental  agieement  the 
contract  language  is  as  follows:  “WORK 
ARRANGEMENT  1.  Operation  of  scan¬ 
ners  when  this  equipment  is  performing 
Composing  Room  work  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Union:  (a)  Classified  Ads, 
Single  column  classified  ads  prepared 
scanner  ready  without  borders,  cuts  or 
illustrations,  will  be  accepted  and  process¬ 
ed  in  the  Composing  Room.  All  other 
single  or  multi-column  classified  ads,  in¬ 
cluding  corrections  and  alterations,  will 
be  keyboarded  and  processed  by  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  employes  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment.  (b)  DISPLAY  ADS  INCLUDING 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY,  All  display  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  including  classified  dis¬ 
play,  will  be  typed  and  prepared  for  the 
scanner  by  Composing  Room  employes,  (c) 
NEWS  AND  EDITORIAL,  GENERAL, 
All  scanner  ready  copy  produced  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Publisher  will  be  accepted  and 
processed  by  Composing  Room  employes. 
Copy  received  by  the  Publisher  which  is 
not  scanner  ready  or  scanner  acceptable 
will  be  typed  or  perforated  by  Composing 
Room  employes.  No  typing  pool  will  be 
created  or  used  to  prepare  such  copy  OUT¬ 
SIDE  the  Composing  Room,  however,  copy 
which  is  now  typed  by  employes  not  cover¬ 
ed  by  this  agreement  may  continue  to  be 
typed  and  made  scanner  ready  before 
submission  to  the  Comoosing  Room,  (d) 
WIRE  SERVICE  AND  SYNDICATED 
COPY,  All  wire  service  and  syndicated 
copy  that  is  received  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Publisher  scanner  ready 
or  as  direct  computer  input  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  original  and  edited  form  and 
processed  by  Composing  Room  employes, 
(e)  CODING,  (1)  All  coding  for  display 
ads,  including  classified  display  ads,  will 
be  done  by  Composing  Room  employes. 

-  (2)  Composing  Room  employes  will  pro¬ 

vide  only  the  external  cover  coding  (head¬ 
er  sheet)  when  required  for  classified  ads, 
general  news,  editorial  copy,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  copy,  (f)  GENERAL,  The  news  and 
editorial  department  may  utilize  VDT 
terminals  to  recall  OCR  scanner  prepared 
or  direct  input  material  from  electronic 
storage  to  make  editorial  changes,  (a) 
At  the  time  a  story  has  been  set  in  type 
or  ready  for  electronic  page  makeup,  and 
editorial  changes  are  required  for  that 
edition,  such  work  shall  be  performed  in 
the  Composing  Room.  The  Classified  de¬ 
partment  may  utilize  VDT  terminals  to 


recall  single  column  classified  ads,  without 
borders,  cuts  or  illustrations,  from  elec¬ 
tronic  storage  in  order  to  correct,  add, 
delete,  or  kill  copy,  and  also  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  necessary  coding.  2.  OPERATION 
OF  VIDEO  DISPLAY  TERMINALS  IN 
THE  COMPOSING  ROOM,  Composing 
Room  employes  will  operate  Video  Dis¬ 
play  Terminals  to  do  the  following  work: 

(1)  All  key  stroking  to  be  used  for  type¬ 
setting  of  display  ads.  (2)  Use  in  making 
up  display  ads,  page  makeup,  positioning 
of  ads  and  type  all  related  steps  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  page  as  per  dummy  layout. 
(3)  Updating  the  text  of  display  ads, 
proofreading,  and  making  corrections  and 
alterations  of  display  ads.  (4)  The  right 
to  utilization  of  Video  Display  Terminals 
by  persons  outside  the  bargaining  unit  for 
purposes  other  than  Composing  Room 
work  shall  not  be  abridged. 

“EFFECT  ON  OTHER  CONDITIONS 
— PROOFREADING,  All  material  key¬ 
boarded  by  the  Composing  Room  shall  be 
proofread,  regardless  of  method  used,  by 
Composing  Room  employes.  All  other 
proofreading,  when  performed,  shall  be 
performed  by  Composing  Room  employes. 
The  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  proofreading  is  per¬ 
formed  for  matter  keyboarded  by  other 
than  Composing  Room  personnel.” 

The  agreement  also  has  provisions  for 
productivity  leave  and  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment.  These  two  provisions  are  as  follows : 
“PRODUCTIVITY  LEAVE,  In  1975  two 

(2)  weeks  of  productivity  leave  will  be 
granted  to  those  employes  on  the  Job 
Security  list  actively  working  at  tbe  trade. 
In  1976  and  each  year  thereafter  one  (1) 
week  of  productivity  leave  will  be  granted 
those  employes  on  the  Job  Security  list 
actively  working  at  the  trade.  Such  pro¬ 
ductivity  leave  will  be  scheduled  by  the 
foreman  and  selected  in  accordance  with 
priority  insofar  as  practicable.  LUMP 
SUM  PAYMENT,  All  employes  on  the 
Job  Security  list  actively  working  at  the 
trade  will  be  entitled  to  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  month 
of  continuous  priority,  on  the  date  of 
signing,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  twenty 
(120)  months.  Employes  not  on  the  Job 
Security  list  shall  receive  a  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00)  per 
month  of  continuous  priority,  on  the  date 
of  signing.” 

• 

Newspaper  format  in 
General  Foods  ad 

General  Foods  is  using  a  newspaper  for¬ 
mat  in  full  page  newspapers  ads  to  test  a 
product  called  Lean  Strips,  a  meatless 
bacon.  Now  entering  tests  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  company  in¬ 
cludes  a  two  for  one  coupon,  giving  one 
box  free  with  proof-of-purchase. 

Agency  for  the  product  is  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  in  New  York. 


In  a  decision  handed  down  on  November 
6,  1974  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth 
Circuit,  New  Orleans,  denied  the  appeal 
of  Newspaper  Production  Company  and 
Shreveport  Engraving  Company  from  an 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  order  that 
involved  two  major  issues. 

The  NLRB  ruled  in  August  27,  1973 
that  the  union  was  entitled  to  strike  over 
a  contested  bargaining  unit  issue  and  that 
the  Stereotypers  and  Pressmen  who  had 
honored  the  picket  line  had  not  violated 
valid  no-strike  clauses,  since  such  clauses 
did  not  exist  in  the  then  current  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  appeals  court,  in  its  rendering,  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  bargaining  to 
impasse  on  the  bargaining  unit  expansion 
issue:  “Generally,  insistence  to  the  point 
of  impasse  on  restriction  or  expansion  of 
the  bargaining  unit  is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  .  .  .  The  considerations  prompting 
this  general  rule  are,  however,  largely  ab¬ 
sent  in  this  case  .  .  .  Here  the  Union  al¬ 
ready  represented  the  general  production 
workers  they  sought  to  include  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  Thus,  unlike  other  court 
decisions,  this  case  does  not  involve  any 
interference  with  the  representational 
rights  of  the  employes  affected  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  unit  .  .  .  Nor  does  it  present  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  two  unions.”  j 

The  Newspaper  Production  Company  is  ’ 
the  joint  production  facility  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Shreveport,  La.,  with  ^ 
the  NPC  wholly  owmed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  companies. 


New,  improved  technology  development 
which  eliminates  stereotype  operations  has 
not  caused  the  loss  of  jobs  for  stereo¬ 
typers  at  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

While  pages  now  are  made  up  in  the 
photocomposition  department,  as  part  of 
the  composing  room,  seven  stereotypers 
have  transferred  to  the  pressroom,  five  to 
the  photoengraving  department,  and  four 
to  the  mail  room.  Five  took  retirement  and 
five  have  relocated  elsewhere. 

As  part  of  the  changeover,  the  morning 
edition  carries  a  new  design  from  its  flag 
on  page  one  to  the  last  column  on  the  back 
page,  with  the  exception  of  classified 
liners. 

The  evening  edition  has  a  new  six-col¬ 
umn  front  page  (from  the  old  eight)  as 
well  as  six-column  feature  pages,  and  a 
newly-designed  masthead.  The  only  section 
that  is  not  cold  type  is  classified  where  a 
few  Linotypes  remain  to  set  type.  Now 
Associated  Press  wdre  tapes  and  locally 
punched  tapes  are  fed  into  Comp-Star 
machines  which  set  editorial  copy. 


So  what  happened 
to  the  stereotypers? 
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A  Rollf  ilm  Camera  designed  with 
management  and  operator  in  mind 


THE  LIBERATOR  incorporates  a  bold,  new  concept- 
simple  and  dependable  in  operation,  and  designed 
and  constructed  with  the  concerns  of  management 
and  cameraman  in  mind. 

We  have  insisted  upon  having  a  camera  with  process 
capabilities,  but  with  the  speed  of  a  roll  film  camera. 
Pitman  is  proud  to  know  that  THE  LIBERATOR  is 
meeting  the  present  and  will  meet  the  future  needs  of 
newspapers,  commercial  printers  and  publishers,!  ~ 
and  form  printers.  When  quality  and  quantity  are 
combined,  THE  LIBERATOR  is  the  answer.  rf 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


MAIN  OFFICE:  3239  South  51  st  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60650  •  312  242-1174 

BRANCHES  IN:  Secaucus,  N.J.  •  Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis 
Boston  •  Charlotte.  N.C.  •  Hyattsville,  Md.  •  Tampa  •  Kansas  City 


AM  and  PM  paper 
problems  shown 
in  APME  report 

The  problems  are  different  for  editing 
morning  and  evening  newspapers,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  News¬ 
room  Management  Committee  learned.  For 
instance,  the  big  problem  for  AMs,  said 
31  editors,  was  family  life  because  of  the 
night  work  involved. 

PMs  are  facing  tighter  deadlines,  which 
stems  from  new  technology"  and  afternoon 
traffic  problems. 

First,  the  AMs:  a  survey  was  sent  to 
80  editors  of  morning  papers;  35  respond¬ 
ed.  After  family  life,  21  listed  as  active 
ulcer-makers  recruiting  and  hiring;  18 
community  life;  17,  retaining  good  staff 
members,  and  16,  keeping  in  close  contact 
with  other  departments  of  the  paper. 

Rounding  out  the  problem  areas  for 
AMs:  finding  good  deskmen,  availability 
of  staff  members,  staff  communications  and 
training,  repairs,  size  of  news  hole,  in- 
plant  food  service,  staff  morale  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  sports  news,  and  the  amount  of 
time  the  reader  spends  with  the  paper. 

Other  problem  areas  included  circula¬ 
tion  and  traffic  problems,  getting  news 
stories  into  the  office  from  reporters  in  the 
field,  deadline  pressure,  hiring  adequate 
clerks  and  helpers,  scheduling  features 
and  guests,  competition  with  other  print 
media,  readership,  pictures  and  graphics 
and  financial  news  and  tables. 

Afternoon  papers  surveyed 

Afternoon  newspapers  seem  to  be  in  a 
paradoxical  situation :  On  the  whole,  dead¬ 
lines  are  getting  worse,  yet  circulation  is 
on  the  rise. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  497  after¬ 
noon  editors  on  the  APME  roster.  Of 
that  total,  238 — or  48  percent — were  com¬ 
pleted  and  returned. 

Circulation  size  was  not  a  determining 
factor  in  whether  a  newspaper  lost  dead¬ 
line  time  in  the  past  five  years.  Of  the  14 
percent  that  lost  between  one  and  tw’o 
hours-deadline  time,  three  were  in  the 
over-100,000  category,  four  in  the  50,- 
OOO-to-100,000  bracket  and  10  were  under 
50,000.  The  deadline  crunch  seems  to  stem 
mainly  from  new  technology,  including 
offset,  and  afternoon  traffic  patterns. 

Evarts  A.  Graham,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  summed  it  up  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  paper’s  lost  deadline  time:  “Pro¬ 
gress.  We  have  switched  to  offset  print¬ 
ing,  with  resultant  serious  production  de¬ 
lays.” 

Some  other  comments  as  to  why  their 
deadlines  have  shrunk:  George  F.  Gruner, 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee — “Conversion 
from  hot  to  cold  type.  Engraving  and 
plant  process  still  in  transition,  costing 
deadline  time.”  Walter  G.  Cowan,  the  New 
Orleans  States-Item — “Needed  more  time 
in  the  composing  room  because  of  new 
typesetting  methods.”  Joseph  F.  Dinneen 
Jr.,  the  Boston  Evening  Globe — “Continu¬ 
ing  problem  of  getting  the  paper  in  earlier 
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to  facilitate  getting  the  truck  to  distribu¬ 
tion  points.” 

Robert  B.  Smith,  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  listed  “circulation  and  new  com¬ 
posing  equipment”  as  a  problem.  Robert 
Giles,  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  gave  as 
a  reason  for  shrinking  deadlines:  “To  give 
circulation  additional  time  to  get  the  paper 
delivered.”  Gil  Smith,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch — “Going  to  cold  type,  new 
production  processes.”  Bob  Herric,  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle — “We  set 
back  all  deadlines  by  an  hour  when  we 
began  conversion  to  phototypesetting.” 

H.  Doyle  Harvill,  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times — “Traffic  problems  encountered  by 
circulation  department  forced  cut  in  news¬ 
room  time  in  order  to  get  papers  delivered 
to  home  subscribers  before  5  p.m.  It  has 
almost  totally  put  us  out  of  the  ‘breaking 
news’  business  locally.” 

Ernest  Cutts,  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post — “Conversion  to  OCR  and 
complete  cold-type  operation,  plus  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cutback  because  of  traffic  problems 
and  a  reduction  in  the  speed  limit  to  55 
miles  an  hour  out  of  town”  is  the  culprit. 

Circulation  for  PMs  encouraging 

In  response  to  whether  circulation  had 
increased  or  decreased  in  the  past  five 
years,  68  percent  of  the  editors  said  their 
papers  had  registered  a  gain;  21  percent, 
a  loss;  and  eight  percent,  about  the  same 
In  the  over-100,090  group,  15  papers  (46 
percent)  gained  circulation,  and  12  lost. 
In  the  middle  group,  17  (59  percent) 
gained  and  10  (34  percent)  lost;  and  in 
the  under  50,000  group,  131  papers  (74 
percent)  gained  and  29  (16  percent)  lost. 
Most  attributed  gains  to  population  growth 
better  products  and  circulation  drives. 
Reasons  for  circulation  lofes  were  listed  as 
price  increases,  delivery  problems  and  cut¬ 
backs  because  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 
Two  papers  with  the  largest  gains  were 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  (up  25  percent)  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  (up  20  percent),  at¬ 
tributing  their  increased  circulation  to 
population  growth. 

The  p.m.  editors  were  asked  whether  or 
not  they  viewed  early-evening  television 
news  to  be  a  strong  competitor;  42  per¬ 
cent  said  yes;  53  percent  said  no;  four 
percent  didn’t  know,  and  one  percent 
didn’t  answer.  Sixy-seven  percent  of  the 
metropolitan  papers’  editors  thought  tele¬ 
vision  news  was  a  threat.  The  smaller 
papers  weren’t  as  worried  about  tv  news 
as  a  threat. 

Of  the  over-100,000  circulation  group, 
48  percent  of  the  editors  said  they  placed 
about  the  same  emphasis  on  spot  news  as 
they  did  five  years  ago.  Thirty-six  per¬ 
cent  placed  less  emphasis  and  15  percent, 
more. 

Jerry  Finch,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  (circulation  115,000),  said,  “The 
spot  news  is  not  as  available  under  our 
earlier  deadlines,  so  we  are  putting  more 
emphasis  on  features,  people  stories, 
feature  pictures  played  big,  staff  investi¬ 
gative  stories  and  series.  I  try  to  have  a 
‘light’  or  people  story  story  and/or  picture 
on  page  one  every  day.  However,  we  don’t 
roll  over  and  play  dead;  we’ll  tear  up  the 
page  for  a  high-impact  spot  news  story.” 

Ken  Botty,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  (circulation  96,000)  said,  “We 
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spend  less  time  with  the  what  and  more 
with  the  how  and  why.  An  afternoon  pa¬ 
per  must  be  ahead  of  the  news,  it  must  an¬ 
ticipate  trends  and  lifestyles.  We  spend 
more  of  our  time  on  investigation  and  on 
backgrounders.  Much  less  court  and  police 
news  now.  We  try  to  find  the  common 
denominator  in  every  story — how  does  it 
affect  the  reader.  We  feel  an  afternoon 
newspaper  must  put  a  truly  fresh  face 
before  the  public,  not  just  a  rehash  of 
the  morning  report.  There  really  is  no 
substitute  for  a  strong,  local  and  regional 
reporting  staff,  some  imagination  and  some 
advance  planning.” 

Michael  Finney,  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  said,  “The  less  spot  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  only  less  as  a  percentage  of  our 
total  new  whole.  What  we’ve  done  is  cut 
our  national  and  international  coverage 
and  have  increased  our  local  coverage.  We 
try  to  make  the  broadcast  media’s  time 
advantage  work  for  us  as  a  teaser  for  more 
detailed  stories  in  the  papers.” 


Signed  editorials 
preferred  by  readers 

A  professional  survey  in  Oakland  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mich.,  says  that  nearly  three-quarters 
of  newspaper  readers  sampled  there  pre¬ 
fer  signed  editorials. 

The  results  were  part  of  a  survey  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Oakland  Press  of  Pon¬ 
tiac.  Mich. 

The  Press  has  signed  its  editorials  for 
nearly  two  years,  unlike  most  U.S.  news¬ 
papers.  Usually  the  author’s  name  ap¬ 
pears.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
political  endorsements,  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  is  signed. 

Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  Inc.,  asked 
this  question  as  part  of  an  overall  reader- 
ship  survey: 

“Do  you  think  editorials  should  be  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  people  who  write  them  or  do  you 
prefer  to  see  general  statements  of  a 
newspaper’s  opinions  without  any  signa¬ 
ture,  or  can’t  you  see  that  it  makes  any 
difference?” 

Signatures  were  preferred,  by  73.3  per 
cent,  no  signatures  by  8.1  per  cent,  and 
18.6  per  cent  were  noncommital. 

The  preference  for  signed  editorials  was 
higher  (77.9  per  cent)  among  those  who 
considered  the  Oakland  Press  their  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper,  but  the  preference  for 
signatures  was  marked  among  all  those 
surveyed. 

(Three  other  daily  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  county,  which  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  1  million.) 

L.A.  Times  publishes 
4-millioiith  want  ad 

The  Los  Angeles  Tim.es  published  its 
4-millionth  classified  ad  for  1974  on  De¬ 
cember,  coinciding  with  93rd  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Times.  It 
marked  the  third  consecutive  year  and 
fifth  time  overall  the  Times  has  published 
4-million  ads.  No  other  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  published  as  many  as  3-mil- 
lion  classified  ads  in  a  year. 
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mid-1973  while  the  newspapers  still  were 
on  hot  metal  production.  The  scanner  is 
located  in  the  composing  room  and  the 
early  installation  provided  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  method  of  copy  handling.  The  unit  is 
hard-wired  to  one  of  the  Digital  com¬ 
puters. 

Front-end  system  plans 

While  in  the  midst  of  mastering  the 
new  technologies,  the  Fort  Wayne  man¬ 
agers  talk  about  further  changes  in  the 
months  ahead.  A  “front-end”  system, 
which  will  include  copy  terminals,  is 
planned  for  1975.  The  newspapers  also 
are  working  to  integrate  multiple-column 
classified  ads  into  the  present  system. 

Still  another  planned  innovation  is  com¬ 
puterized  billing.  According  to  Harry  V. 

Owen,  assistant  controller,  the  company 
is  running  as  much  as  three  days  behind 
on  its  classified  billing.  “We’ll  be  billing 
the  next  day  under  the  automated  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Owen. 

There  are  two  keys  to  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  overall  classified  ad  system: 
a  specially-designed  form  which  accom¬ 
modates  all  necessary  information,  codes, 
and  copy;  and  a  specially-trained  copy 
censor  who  screens  the  completed  forms  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  copy  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  the  system. 

Top  half  of  the  three-part  form  pro¬ 
vides  proper  “windows”  (spaces)  for  such 
data  as  ad  number,  name  and  address 
of  advertiser,  start  date,  rate,  ad  taker, 
etc.  One  section  is  designated  for  tran¬ 
sient  accounts  (phoned  in  orders),  another 
for  monthly  ledger  accounts. 

Code  line 

The  lower  portion  includes  adequate 
space  for  the  ad  copy.  The  ad  taker  first 
types  in  a  code  line,  which  provides  the 
computerized  system  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  ad  classification,  order  iden¬ 
tification  number,  number  of  insertions, 
and  start  date.  Other  codes  on  the  form 
refer  to  style  of  composition,  type  size 
and  face,  and  stop  signal. 

Ad  copy  is  typed  at  one  of  eleven  phone 
stations  as  it  will  appear  in  the  papers. 

The  typing  is  performed  on  IBM  Selectric 
IIs,  the  operation  of  which  Barr  terms 
“super  critical  in  an  OCR  set-up.”  The 
design  of  the  form  is  such  that  the  in¬ 
formation  and  copy  can  be  “read”  by  the 
scanner  for  proper  computer  input. 

The  completed  form  now  moves  to  the 
copy  censor  who  ascertains  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  coding  and  general  structure 
of  the  ad.  The  censor  also  checks  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  and  for  any  common  errors. 

“The  secret  of  the  new  system  is  a  good 
censor,”  admits  Barr.  Once  the  typed  copy 
and  information  are  correct  on  the  form 
there  is  a  greatly  diminished  need  for 
making  corrections  in  the  system. 
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IT’S  NO  COINCIDENCE 
THAT  THE  BEST  PLATE 
MAKE-UP  EQUIPMENT  IS 
ALSO  MADE  BY  BEACH 

Beach’s  Make-Up  equipment  offers  many  time¬ 
saving  advantages  and  greater  ease  in  preparing 
shallow  relief  plates  for  use  with  Beach  Saddles. 
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Model  4560:  AUTOMATIC 
SHEAR,  PUNCH  &  BRAKE. 

Pneumatically  operated  . . . 
will  shear . . .  punch  and 
form  the  plate  in  15  seconds. 


See  the  Automatic  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Production  Conference,  Chicago,  III. 


Model  6500.  LIGHT 
TABLE  PUNCH. 

Designed  to  punch 
registration  hoies 
in  negs. 


Model  6000A: 
PUNCH.  Punches 
plate  on  both  ends 
in  register  with 
copy. 


Model  4000: 
SHEAR.  Cuts  plate 
square  and  true  to 
register  holes. 

Model  5000A: 
BRAKE.  Forms 
plate  at  both  ends 
to  proper  length  at 
the  same  time. 


Model  6000C: 
PORTABLE 
PUNCH.  Used  to 
pre-punch  blank 
plates  or  negs. 


Write  for  complete  catalog. 


BEflCH 

iniUFocTuiiinG  mn 

6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  CA  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807 
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Suppression  units 
reduce  ink  mist 

Three  years  and  more  than  $200,000 
later  the  pressroom  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  is  almost  free 
of  ink  mist. 

With  ink  mist  suppression  units  in¬ 
stalled  on  45  of  the  53  black  ink  press 
units  and  testing  still  being  done  on  the 
printing  cylinders  used  for  color  ink,  the 
mist  caused  by  ink  and  movement  of  the 
presses  has  just  about  disappeared. 

Recent  tests  show  the  units  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  87.2  reduction  in  ink  mist,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  environmental  consultant 
for  the  newspapers. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  is  utilizing  the 
wood-Hoe  Ink  Suppression  System 
(WHISS),  which  thus  far  has  cost  over 
$200,000.  The  system  attacks  the  problem 
electronically,  taking  advantage  of  the 
magnetic  principle  that  opposites  attract 
and  likes  repel. 

An  electrode  in  the  system  creates  an 
electrostatic  field  with  a  strong  negative 
charge,  negatively  charging  the  ink.  The 
press  rollers  are  positively  charged,  so  as 
the  roller  surfaces  separate  and  the  ink 
splits,  the  negatively  charged  ink  clings  to 
the  positively  charged  rollers  and  does  not 
escape  into  the  air. 

As  the  problem  of  ink  mist  was  solved, 
more  significance  was  lent  to  paper  dust 
generated  by  the  cutting  and  folding  ma¬ 
chines.  The  paper  dust  used  to  absorb  the 
ink  and  settle  rapidly  to  the  floor.  Without 
the  ink,  dust  would  float  throughout  the 
pressroom. 

An  air  induction  system  was  installed 
in  the  area  of  the  paper  folder.  Air  is  in¬ 
duced  into  the  area  to  keep  the  paper  dust 
airborne.  At  the  bottom  of  the  folder  is  a 
Torrit  vacuum  which  pulls  the  air  and 
dust  into  the  collecting  hopper. 

An  added  benefit  was  that  the  suction 
of  the  air  downward  also  tended  to  reduce 
the  noise  level  around  the  presses. 


kiWhen  we  went  offset  in  1972— there  was  a  space  next  to 
the  press  room  for  paper  storage.  We  needed  a  truck  to  stack 
newsprint  4  high  and  5  roiis  deep. 

iiSo  we  got  a  GRABBER.  We’re  working  out  of  a  6*/2  foot 
aisle  and  can  take  rolls  right  to  press.  What’s  more— we 
convert  from  clamp  to  forks  in  less  than  a  minute  to  move  our 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  magazine  and  all  other  pre-printed  inserts. 

iiThe  thing  I  liked  was  when  we  had  a  problem  -  we  got 
service  in  less  than  24  hours.  CECIL  KELSEY 

What  more  do  you  want?^9  ^  Production  Manager 

LaSalle  Illinois  News-Tribune 


Finally,  a  lift  truck  built  just  for  newspapers  — 
with  old-time  service  backup. 

Here's  a  battery  powered  truck  that  will 
lift  2000  pounds— easy  to  operate  and 
"  priced  about  half  what  you’d  pay  for  a 
I  larger,  clumsier  truck. 

You  can  rotate  the  clamp  a  full  360°  right 
or  left.  You  can  clamp  up  to  50"  diameter 
rolls.  You’ve  got  power  enough  to  take 
the  toughest  ramps. 

■,  And  you  can  put  the  GRABBER  to  work  in 
your  plant  now  for  about  $48  a  week. 
I  Call  Fred  Green  at  (312)  586-9483  for  a 
1  free  catalog  and  information. 


Appeals  Court  rules 
against  Press  in  suit 

A  libel  suit  against  the  Cleveland  Press, 
which  was  dismissed  by  a  Common  Pleas 
Court,  has  been  reversed  by  the  Appeals 
Court. 

In  the  two  to  one  verdict,  the  majority 
opinion  cited  a  June,  1974,  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Gertz  vs.  Welch  Inc., 
giving  greater  protection  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  claim  to  have  been  injured  by 
libel.  They  ruled  the  summary  judgement 
was  inappropriate  because  it  did  not  give 
the  plaintiff  his  day  in  court. 

The  Press  on  March  13,  1970,  reported 
that  the  Thomas  H.  Maloney  &  Sons  Co., 
a  wrecking  firm,  demolished  a  building, 
then  by  mistake  also  demolished  the  build¬ 
ing  next  to  it. 

The  wrecking  company  sued,  alleging 
that  parts  of  the  article  were  false  and 
defamatory,  holding  the  company  up  to 
ridicule  and  injuring  its  business. 

The  Appeals  Court  ruling  sends  the 
case  back  to  the  lower  court  for  further 
proceedings. 


■DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDI 
6210  South  New  England  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60638 
(312)  586-9483 


Dailies  <«o  Flint  Ink 
Tank  Truck  Delivery. 


Major  daily  newspapers  that  have 
converted  to  offset  are  on  Flint’s 
Arrowlith  Black  tank  truck  delivery. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal . . .  are 
just  a  few  of  the  large  progressive  newspa¬ 
pers  taking  advantage  of  Flint’s  technology. 

More  and  more  publishers  like  the  savings 
and  convenience  offered  by  the  largest  tank 
truck  delivery  fleet  in  the  industry.  Also,  the 
originators  of  the  alkaline  etch  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate.  Call  your  Flint  Ink 
man  today  for  details. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •CHICAGO  ‘CLEVELAND  ‘DALLAS  ‘DENVER  ‘HOUSTON  ‘INDIANAPOLIS  ‘JACKSONVILLE  ‘KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  ‘MIAMI  ‘MINNEAPOLIS  ‘NEW  ORLEANS  ‘NEW  YORK  ‘PORTLAND  ‘PROVIDENCE  ‘SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tropical  drops  suit 
against  Post  station 

Tropical  Florida  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
withdrawn  its  suit  against  the  Post- 
Newsweek  Stations  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  over  the 
ownership  of  WPLG-tv  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Without  making  any  explanation  of  the 
action,  Tropical’s  attorney  Gerald  Rourke 
notified  FCC  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick  that  his  clients 
had  dropped  their  efforts  to  take  over 
the  Post-Newsweek  station.  This  followed 
several  months  of  hearings  between  the 
two  parties,  starting  in  January  1973. 

Rourke  explained  that  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  explanation  for  dropping  a  suit 
and  hence  would  not  do  so.  He  represents 
a  station  grouping  headed  by  Cromwell  A. 
Anderson  and  Michael  Weintraub,  a  law 
partner  of  former  Sen.  George  Smathers. 

It  had  been  the  contention  of  Post- 
Newsweek  that  the  challenge  had  been 
inspired  by  friends  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon. 

However,  the  action  has  no  effect  on 
three  other  challenges  dealing  with  Post- 
Newsweek  stations  WJXT-tv  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

The  Miami  withdrawal  is  the  second 
such  action  in  four  years.  In  1970,  some 
of  the  same  challengers  dropped  a  similar 
attempt  with  the  Post-Newsweek  Stations, 
agreeing  to  pay  them  $67,000  in  legal  fees. 
However,  this  time  no  negotiation  or 
agreement  was  made  since  the  withdrawal 
was  unilateral. 


NEW 

narrow-width 


pasteup 

grids! 


If  you’re  going  to  a  narrower  roll 
of  newsprint— we’re  ready  for 
you.  With  new  grid  pasteup 
sheets  for  30”,  29 Vz”  or  29” 
widths.  New  narrow-width  grid 
sheets  are  in  stock  in  9  column, 

8  column  and  6  column  full  page 
sizes.  In  tabloids— 20  different 
versions.  In  quarter-page  grids, 
too.  All  in  stock  ready  to  ship 
today  at  MPS  prices. 


Do  you  want 
help  on 

custom  widths? 
Call  Dick  Morton 
or  me. 


James  Rezabek 
President 


We  deliver,  too 


Rolls,  plates,  copy,  bundles. 
From  reelroom  thru  mailroom, 
you  can  count  on  Nolan- 
Jampol  material  handling 
equipment  and  systems  for 
on-time  deliveries.  Give  us  a 
call.  We’ve  ideas  to  convey. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  N.Y.  13440  (315)  336-3100 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  N.  OLCOTT  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60656 
(312)  867-4646 


Bulletin  resumes 
publication  after 
arbitration  agreement 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  with 
evening  and  Sunday  editions,  resumed  full 
publication  on  Wednesday,  December  4th 
after  hearing  Common  Pleas  Judge  Vic¬ 
tor  J.  DiNubile  refer  a  suspension  action 
against  10  mailers  by  the  newspaper  to 
arbitration.  Both  the  newspaper  and  the 
striking  mailers  union  agreed  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

An  arbitrator  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  with 
the  prospect  of  immediate  hearings. 

The  Bulletin  was  not  able  to  distribute 
most  of  the  Sunday  (Dec.  1)  issues  and 
had  only  token  press  runs  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

The  issues  that  led  to  the  strike  action 
were  intertwined  with  installation  work 
on  a  paper  handling  system,  the  setting 
up  of  an  informational  picket  line  by  the 
Machinists’  District  Lodge  1  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists  and 
the  general  confusion  that  resulted  when 
some  mailers  who  had  initially  refused 
to  cross  the  informational  picket  line  re¬ 
ported  late  and  were  upset  because  they 
were  told  they  would  not  be  paid  for  the 
lost  time. 

Two  salient  facts  that  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  depth,  according  to  a  Bulletin 
spokesman,  were  that  a  number  of  mailers 
crossed  the  picket  line  and  contrary  to  a 
statement  by  Norman  Loudenslager,  bus¬ 
iness  representative  of  District  Lodge  1, 
the  Bulletin  does  pay  non-union  machin¬ 
ists  wages  equal  to  or  higher  than  union 
scale. 

The  Bulletin  reported  that  members  of 
other  unions  who  work  at  the  paper 
crossed  the  picket  line  and  were  on  the 
job  at  the  regular  time. 

A  report  on  counter  sales  at  the  offices 
of  the  newspaper  was  not  available  as  of 
Wednesday,  December  4. 


$238  starting  minimum 
at  small  Mich,  paper 

A  starting  reporter  minimum  pay  is  now 
$238  a  week  at  the  Macomb  Daily,  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  a  52,000  circulation  paper 
owned  by  Panax  Newspapers.  Minimum 
went  up  by  $51  in  a  new  three-year-Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  contract. 

General  increases  ranged  from  $42  to 
$72.  The  top  minimum  for  reporters  and 
ad  salespersons  was  raised  $72,  to  $358. 
Minimums  will  be  raised  next  April  by  the 
equivalent  of  any  increases  over  eight  per¬ 
cent  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  12 
months  ending  February  1  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  April  by  any  increase  over  six  per¬ 
cent. 

Flat  minimum  for  editors  is  up  $72,  to 
$380 ;  pay  for  telephone  operators  and 
clerks  is  up  $48  to  $193.75;  top  for  classi¬ 
fied  phoneroom  solicitors  is  up  $51,  to 
$221.50,  and  pay  for  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees  is  raised  $48  to  $196.50.  The 
publisher’s  contribution  to  pensions  is  to 
be  increased  $6.81  a  week. 
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Here  are  some  more  reasons  why  154  daily  newspapers  have  switched  to  NAPP  Photopolymer  Plates: 


SAFE  and  CLEAN 

Pollution -free.  NAPP  uses  ordinary  tap  water  for 
washout.  No  caustics,  chlorides,  acids,  alcohol, 
noxious  fumes  or  lead  poisoning  to  worry  about. 

FAST 

Less  than  6  minutes  from  package  to  finished 
press-ready  plate. 

ECONOMICAL 

Low  plate  cost.  Fewer  man  hours.  Minimum 
maintenance.  No  special  storage  conditions. 


EASY  TO  PROCESS 

NAPP  techniques  can  be  learned  in  ONE  HOUR. 

PRECISION-MANUFACTURED  and  QUALITY 

CONTROLLED  from  raw  material  to  ready-to- 
use  .030  plates  for  direct  printing  and  .040  plates 
for  pattern  or  direct  use. 

SMALL  INVESTMENT 

As  little  as  $15,000  needed  fora  complete  NAPP 
platemaking  system. 


Write,  wire  or  phone 


NAPP 


SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 


Post  Office  Box  246,  San  Marcos,  California  92069  (714)  744-4387 
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Installations 

Logficon-Intercamp  will  install  a  Logi- 
graphic  pre-press  newspaper  system  for 
back-up  at  the  Landmark  newspapers  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  Norfolk  papers  have  one 
Logigraphic  system  installed  and  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Two  other  pre-press  systems  will  also 
be  installed  in  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News  and  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News  and  Record. 

The  Logigraphic  pre-press  system  proc- 
cesses  information — both  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  prepares  the  data  for 
output  to  typesetting  systems. 

*  *  * 

Sperry  Univac  has  delivered  the  initial 
shipment  of  a  dual  Univac  9480  system 
to  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  a  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspaper. 

The  Univac  Newscomp  system,  when 
completed,  will  have  two  9480’s  that  will 
be  used  to  capture  the  original  keystroke 
of  text  material  for  editing,  classified 
advertisement  and  display  advertising  for 
the  three  newspapers  of  the  McClatchy 
group.  The  newspapers  are:  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  The  Modesto  Bee,  and  The 
Fresno  Bee. 

The  system  will  permit  production  per¬ 
sonnel  to  edit  and  modify  text  materials 
on/line  through  the  use  of  Uniscopes. 
Text  material  from  the  system  will  drive 
production  composition  hardware  in  each 
of  the  three  papers. 

The  system  includes  duel  98K  9480  proc¬ 
essors  with  8425  discs.  The  system  share 
6C  tape  transports,  high-speed  printers. 


card  readers  and  punch. 

Also  included  in  the  system  is  a  DCS-16 
to  support  69  Uniscopes  (VDTs)  and 
CompuScan  170  OCR  input  devices.  Plans 
are  to  put  photocomposition  equipment  on/ 
line  at  a  later  date.  Wire  services  will  be 
on/line  for  a  common  editorial  data  base 
for  the  three  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

MOD  Graphic  Systems  Group,  installed 
and  put  on /steam  recently  at  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette  an 
eight-unit  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press. 

*  t  * 

Cutler-Hammer  has  installed  an  under¬ 
ground  conveyor  system  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  which  moves  one  to  four 
newsprint  rolls  per  minute  from  four 
dockside  warehouses. 

Over  a  mile  of  the  conveyor  system  is 
located  in  underground  railway  tunnels 
excavated  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Newsprint  is  moved  from  freight  vessels 
moored  in  a  Lake  Michigan  inlet  and  from 
railroad  cars  a  city  block  away  from  the 
Tribune  presses. 

*  *  * 

Harris  corporation,  Web  press  division, 
recently  installed  a  five  unit  Harris  N- 
1650  at  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News 
Herald. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  Harris  reel 
tension  pasters,  situated  on  a  lower  level 
of  the  plant  with  newsprint  entering  press 
units  through  slots  in  the  floor  of  the 
pressroom. 

*  *  * 

Composition  Systems  has  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  CSI-24/32  newspaper  production 
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system  at  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 

The  pre-press  system  is  on /line  for  the 
news  and  classified  departments.  System 
interfaces  a  CSI  32K  computer  with  two 
discs  providing  3.2  million  characters  of 
storage  capacity;  eight  VDTs — two  in 
classified,  six  in  the  newsroom ;  two 
ECRM  optical  scanners;  and  two  Com- 
pugraphic  VideoSetter  CRT  typesetters. 
Also  included  in  the  system  are  two  direct- 
input  configured  Compugraphic  ACM 
9000s  that  have  been  installed  to  handle 
current  display  advertising  needs. 

The  CSI  software  will  provide  a  special 
program  permitting  the  recall  of  ads  by 
telephone  number  rather  than  billing  num¬ 
ber,  saving  search  time.  Classified  ad  in¬ 
formation  stored  in  the  computer  will  be 
transferred  to  a  computerized  business 
system  to  provide  billing  data. 

*  *  * 

Star  Graphic  Systems  will  install  a 
Star/Xylogics  Copy  Processing  System 
(CPS/700)  at  the  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  system  when  installed  will  be 
totally  on/line  and  will  handle  complete 
phototypesetting  production  of  editorial, 
classified  advertising,  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Morning  Call,  afternoon 
Chronicle,  and  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle. 

The  system  will  interface  two  duplexed 
32K  computers  with  two  million  characters 
of  fixed  head  and  19.2  million  characters 
of  moving  head  disc  storage  capacity; 
eight  press  wires;  12  CPS/VDT’s  four 
on/line  phototypesetting  units;  and  on/line 
Optical  Character  Readers. 

*  *  * 

Harris  corporation  recently  installed  an 
eight-unit  Harris  N-845  press  in  the 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

The  press  is  a  double-ender  (folders  at 
each  end  of  the  eight  units).  One  folder 
has  a  balloon  former,  making  it  possible 
I  to  print  a  broadsheet  product  in  one, 
two  or  four  sections. 

*  *  * 

I  Digital  Equipment  has  announced  pre¬ 
sent  TYPESET-11  installations  at  the 
following  newspapers:  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Advocate;  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard;  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier  &  Press;  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligen¬ 
cer  Journal  and  New  Era;  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat;  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer;  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune;  Tacoma 

(Wash.)  News-Tribune;  Texarkana 
(Ark.)  Gazette  and  News;  and  Van- 

Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  Netvs  and  Green 

Sheet. 

*  *  * 

Logicon-Intercomp  has  installed  a  Logi¬ 
graphic  pre-press  newspaper  system  at  the 
I  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  a  Gannett 
I  Group  newspaper. 

j  The  system  utilizes  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 

puter  with  a  variety  of  Logicon-Inter¬ 
comp  enhancements  and  software. 

!  Logigraphic  has  also  been  installed  at 
1  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American; 

\  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Times  and 

i  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 
j  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harris  corporation,  Web  Press  division, 
has  installed  a  five  unit  N-845  press  at 
j  the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer. 

The  double  ended  press  has  two  2:1 
!  (Continued  on  paffe  44) 
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others  may  sell 
cheaper  processors, 
but  ours  can  save  you 
$40,000 per  yem 
in  labor  costs 


If  you’re  thinking  of  conversion  to'a  photopolymer  plate  system,  take  a  hard  look  at 
a  all  the  figures  before  you  decide. 

For  example,  some  of  our  competitors  may  offer  a  lower  initial  investment  in  equipment. 
But  what  they  don’t  point  out  is  how  much  their  equipment  costs  to  operate. 

With  the  Letterflex  system,  it  has  been  proven  that  one  operator  can  produce  up  to 
90  plates  per  hour.  If  our  leading  competitor  can.match  this  production,  it  would  take 

three  operators  to  do  so. 

To  produce  35  plates  per  hour,  two  operators  are  requited  for  our  competitor’s 
system  vs.  one  operator  with  the  Letterflex  system. 

Add  up  the  savings  in  manpower  and  proven  production.  Letterflex  will  be  your  only 
choice.  On  top  of  that.  Letterflex  now  offers  the  lowest  cost  plate  in  the  industry. 

You  already  know  Letterflex  for  quality.  Mow  discover  how  much  it  can  mean  in 
economy.  Contact  us  now  for  specific  figures  on  cost  savings  for  youi  particular  newspaper. 
LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS.  W.  R.  GRACE  G  CO-  CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS  02140 


LETTERFLEX' 
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. . .  makes  letterpress  make  sense 
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Installations 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


Farmed  out  printing 
OK’d  by  arbitrator 


folders,  centralized  control  console  with 
web  compensators,  circumferential  and 
lateral  register  and  electronic  logic  to 
control  either  folders  independently. 

Press  also  has  three  2-position  contin¬ 
uous  unwind  center  loader  roll  stands 
with  double  dancers  and  a  motorized 
sidelay  for  center  loading. 

*  «  « 

The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  Gannett  Group  newspaper,  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  two  Laser- 
Graph  plate  making  systems  from  Laser 
Graphic  Systems  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  for 
approximately  $500,000  dollars. 

Installation  of  the  laser  plate  making 
system  is  planned  for  early  1975.  During 
the  year  the  newspaper  will  convert  to 
100  percent  photocomposition  and  a  total 
edit/compose  (front-end)  system  for  the 
newsroom.  The  papers  run  approximately 
20,000  pages  per  year  and  use  almost 
30,000  plates  per  year. 

The  San  Bernardino  paper  will  become 
the  second  Gannett  newspaper  to  convert 
to  plate  production  with  a  laser  system. 

• 

Door  Hanger  Night 
adds  1,664  readers 

Executives  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegram  can  look  back 
on  the  year  1974  as  successful  in  the  area 
of  increased  circulation. 

Under  the  direction  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager  Joseph  R.  Tate  the  newspaper  ran  a 
Door  Hanger  Night  contest  that  added 
1,664  new  customers  and  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,189  for  that  particular  night. 

The  carrier  used  a  door  hanger  type 
card  introducing  a  half-month  free  offer 
and  hung  the  card  on  the  door  of  a  non¬ 
subscriber.  The  carrier  was  asked  to  call 
back  the  following  night  and  sell  the  po¬ 
tential  customer  a  subscription.  For  one 
customer  the  carriers  received  $1,  two,  $3, 
three,  $5. 

Since  the  door  hanger  night  Tate  has 
conducted  three  other  such  promotions  to 
run  up  a  grand  total  of  5,224  orders  writ¬ 
ten,  an  average  of  1,306  orders  per  con¬ 
test.  The  Gazette  Telegraph  has  shown 
about  a  57  percent  retention  of  these  new 
subs  in  a  highly  transient  area,  Tate  said. 


An  arbitrator  has  denied  the  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  an  award  against 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  question  of  whether  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.  violated  an  agpreement  in 
connection  with  publication  of  a  weekly 
magazine  entitled  Suburban  Week. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  inserts  the 
magazine  in  its  Wednesday  edition  and  the 
Thursday  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  The  insertions  started  September 
13,  1972.  Work  was  done  by  Metropolitan 
Printing  Company,  a  Field  Enterprises 
subsidiary. 

CNPA  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  other  major  member 
of  CNPA,  had  started  inserting  a  mag¬ 
azine  entitled  The  Trib  in  certain  sub¬ 
urban  editions  in  February,  1967.  This 
magazine  was  produced,  typeset  and 
printed  at  Merril  Publishing  Company,  a 
firm  which  is  not  signatory  to  the  CNPA 
agreement  with  the  CTU.  The  Trib  is 
published  in  three  editions,  somewhat 
larger  than  Suburban  Week.  The  issue  in 
The  Trib  matter  is  pending  arbitration. 

The  union’s  testimony  indicated  that  in 
1960  there  had  been  between  550  and  600 
regular  situation  holders  engaged  in  com¬ 
position  for  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News.  By  July  of  1974,  the  number  of 
regular  situation  holders  had  declined  to 
approximately  435. 

This  erosion,  the  union  felt,  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  rapid  and  continuing 
introduction  of  substitute  processes  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  technological  advances  in 
the  industry. 

Field  Enterprises,  it  was  said,  presently 
(the  arbitrator’s  award  was  issued  No¬ 
vember  12)  has  the  latest  generation  of 
photo-composition  equipment,  including 
optical  readers  and  video  display  ter¬ 
minals,  which  have  been  used  for  training 
at  the  Chicago  plant. 

According  to  CNPA  witnesses’  testi¬ 
mony,  it  is  essential  for  Suburban  Week 
to  be  in  the  suburbs  in  order  to  retain  the 
necessary  perspective  and  remain  in  touch 
with  the  pulse  of  the  various  localities 
which  receive  Suburban  Week. 

Suburban  Week’s  editor  said  use  of  the 
composition  room  “downtown”  would  to¬ 
tally  destroy  the  timing  and  make  it  im¬ 
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possible  to  meet  present  deadlines. 

The  union  took  the  position  that  the 
relevant  contract  provisions  specifically 
retain  for  the  CTU  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  composition  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  publisher;  that  the  union  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  notice  of  the  move;  the 
publisher  demonstrated  an  unwillingness 
to  resolve  the  issue  under  procedure  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  agreement. 

Like  other  supplements  it  buys.  Sub¬ 
urban  Week  is  a  separate  publication  or¬ 
iented  to  suburban  life  and  local  adver¬ 
tising,  CNPA  witnesses  said.  Moreover, 
Suburban  Week  has  in  no  way  subtracted 
from  the  quantum  of  work  available  to 
the  union,  but  in  fact  significantly  in¬ 
creased  that  work. 

The  arbitrator  held  that  work  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Metropolitan  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  apply  to  the  CNPA-CTU 
agreement  since  that  is  not  one  of  the 
composing  rooms  to  which  reference  is 
made. 

He  said  also  that  he  had  given  careful 
attention  to  the  union’s  concern  that  if 
Suburban  Week  can  be  created  in  this 
manner,  there  may  be  no  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  farming  out  of  existing  parts  of 
the  newspapers,  such  as  the  real  estate 
section  of  sports  news.  This  type  of  ma¬ 
terial,  however,  is  already  part  of  the 
two  newspapers  and  its  removal  would 
create  an  entirely  different  situation,  the 
arbitrator  said. 

Thus,  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  violation  of  the  contract,  which  does 
not  extend  to  Metropolitan  Printing  Co. 


Race  information 
center  shuts  down 

After  20  years  collecting  data  on  mi¬ 
norities’  problems,  the  Race  Relations  In¬ 
formation  Center,  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  forced  to  close  in  November  because 
of  lack  of  funding,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  bi-monthly  publication  the  Race  Rela¬ 
tions  Reporter, 

Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  New 
York,  funded  the  center  for  the  last  two 
years. 

James  Henry,  Clark  Foundation  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  Center  was  given  $550,000  by  the 
Foundation. 

The  center  was  initally  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  1954  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  connected  with  southern  school 
desegregation.  At  the  time  it  was  named 
the  Southern  Educational  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice.  When  the  Service  went  national,  the 
name  changed. 

• 

Young  Newspapermen 
Conference  scheduled 

The  tenth  Young  Newspapermen’s  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  January  19-22,  1975 
at  the  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The 
seminar-style  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  and  all  aspects  of  newspaper  re¬ 
lationships  to  their  communities,  readers 
and  employes. 
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With  Harris  you’ve  got  it  made,  tx>th  ways. 

We’re  talking  about  our  double-ender  press,  which  means  you  can 
run  two  completely  independent  jobs  at  different  speeds  on  the  same 
press  at  the  same  time. 

With  roll  stands  and  a  folder  at  both  ends  of  a  6-unit  to  a  10-unit 
press,  your  paging  options  are  almost  as  varied  as  your  imagination. 

For  example,  while  you’re  running  a  newspaper  off  of  one  end,  you 
could  be  running  a  spot-color  commercial  piece  off  the  other. 

Of  course,  on  heavy  paging  days,  all  webs  can  run  into  a  single 
folder.  And  changeover  just  takes  a  couple  of  minutes. 

At  Harris,  we  call  this  full  flexibility.  And  its  available  with  our 
V-15A  and  V-25  tubular  and  our  N-845  semi-cylindrical  single-width 
presses.  Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and  paging 
requirements. 

For  full  details,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Printing  Press  Division, 

Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


IHARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


\ 


FOUR  GENERATIONS  in  operation  of  Beacon- 
Newt:  left  to  right,  Ed  Jeniton,  publisher;  Mrs. 
Jenison;  Mrs.  Ned  Jeniton;  Jenison's  sisters, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Jeniton  Pease  and  Miss  Ernes¬ 
tine  Jeniton,  associate  publishers;  Ned  Jeniton, 
ton  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Jeniton  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  firm;  and  standing  at  the 
rear,  Steven  and  Jim  Jeniton,  sons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ned  Jenison,  and  there  is  a  third  son  not 
pictured,  Kevin.  Founder  of  the  Jenison  opera¬ 
tion  in  Paris  was  the  late  E.  M.  Jeniton,  father 
of  Ed  Jenison,  Mrs.  Pease  and  Mist  Jeniton, 
who  acquired  the  Beacon  in  1926,  merged  it 
into  the  Beacon-News  in  1927.  Previously  E.  M. 
Jeniton  had  edited  daily  newspapers  in  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wit.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


Visitors  tour  plant 
converted  to  offset 


There  was  unusual  reaction  when  vis¬ 
itors  attended  an  open  house  of  the  Paris 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News.  At  one  point  when  the 
new  six-unit  Goss  Community  press  ran 
off  a  special  open  house  edition  a  large 
group  of  visitors  broke  in  spontaneous 
applause. 

The  weekend  (Nov.  17)  marked  com¬ 
pletion  of  125  years  of  continuous  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Beacon-News.  The  paper  was 
started  as  a  weekly  in  1848  and  became  a 
daily  in  1888. 

Speaking  of  the  applause  during  one  of 
the  press  run-off  intervals,  publisher  Ed 
Jenison  said:  “I’ve  felt  the  same  way 
when  the  daily  miracle  happened — and  the 
opposite  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
failed.” 

Guided  tour 

Visitors  to  the  recently  converted  offset 
plant  were  guided  through  the  plant  by  a 
continuous  section  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Teletype  copy  to  show  the  volume 
of  news  digested  by  the  paper  and  its 
editors  each  day.  The  daily  UPI  output 
stretched  out,  around  and  back  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  tour. 

Three  generations  of  the  Jenison  family 
have  contributed  to  the  publication  and  a 
fourth  is  coming  up. 

Jenison  estimated  that  1,000  showed  up 
in  a  steady  stream  through  the  afternoon 
from  2  to  5  for  the  newspaper’s  126th 
birthday. 

Visitors  to  the  new  addition  were 
greeted  by  Beacon-News  employees  and 
their  wives.  Refreshments  were  served  in 
a  section  of  the  old  plant  where  there  was 
a  special  display  of  historic  newspapers, 
including  the  first  Prairie  Beacon  pub¬ 
lished  on  November  17,  1848. 

The  24-page  Community  was  installed 
during  the  past  year  in  the  building  ad¬ 
dition  constructed  adjacent  to  the  old 
plant. 
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This  8''  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  “raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc. 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)251-1476 


Field  goes  on 
radio  to  deny 
paper’s  folding 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Titnes  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  told 
a  radio  talk  show  personality  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3  that  .  .  20  years  from  now  it’s 
(the  Chicago  Daily  News)  still  going  to  be 
there.” 

Field  stated  this  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  with  Wally  Phillips,  morning  talk 
show  man  for  radio  station  WGN,  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Phillips  telephoned  Field  during  his 
show  to  check  out  a  remark  made  by  the 
commentator  Len  O’Connor  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  was  considering  ceasing 
publication. 

Field,  answering  Phillips,  said:  “Pm  not 
a  great  one  for  answering  rumors  or  even 
listening  to  Len  (O’Connor)  and  I  think 
that  I  felt  I  had  an  obligation  to  call  you 
back  and  set  the  record  straight.  Because 
unfortunately,  with  Today  (Chicago  To¬ 
day)  owned  by  Tribune  Company,  (which 
ceased  publication  September  13)  having 
gone  out  of  business,  it’s  the  kind  of 
rumor  that  never  goes  away. 

“You  know  they  can  say,  well,  that  the 
paper  is  going  to  go  down  a  year  from 
now.  And  a  year  from  now  it’s  still  there, 
and  they  can  say,  well,  it’s  going  to  be  six 
months  later.  But,  as  I  tell  my  friends,  20 
years  from  now  it’s  still  going  to  be  there, 
and  probably  our  competitors  and  other 
people  are  still  going  to  be  saying  it’s 
going  to  go  under.” 

Field  volunteered  the  information  to 
Phillips  “and  the  audience,  that  if  you 
ever  want  to  test  if  a  newspaper  is  going 
under,  the  thing  to  do  is  find  out  the  com¬ 
pany  that  we  buy  our  comics  from,  and 
we  have  to  order  those  over  a  month  ahead 
of  time.  And  if  you  ever  find  the  order 
stopping,  then  you  know  for  sure  the 
paper  is  going  to  go  down.” 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  owns  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  which  distributes  comics, 
editorial  cartoons,  panels  and  features  to 
newspapers. 

• 

Circles  make  ads 
more  effective 

Advertisers  who  use  a  circular  design 
in  presenting  their  message  get  the  best 
consumer  response,  researchers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  have  found. 

The  subjects — housewives  and  college 
students — were  interviewed  and  ques¬ 
tioned  on  their  preferences  and  recall 
(remembrance  of  theree  black  and  white 
advertisements  placed  in  a  special  copy 
of  Tlie  Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine. 

The  circle  received  the  most  favorable 
rating  for  design  while  the  square,  the 
most  commonly  used  graphic  design  in 
advertising  illustrations,  placed  second. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AME)Q 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC 
Booth  Newspapers  (OTC) 


Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Jetferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  2t'U 


New  York  Times  (OTC) 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 
Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 


Newspapei 
c.  (NYSE) 


Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 


Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE) 
B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 


Compuscan  (OTC) 


Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) 
Ehrenreich  Photo  (AME 
Eltra  (NYSE)  . 


Georgia  Pacitic  (NYSE)  .  28 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  I71/4 


Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (^NYSE)  .. 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CB  .. 
Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX) 


Southland  Paper  (OTC) 


Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
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Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  6%  7 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  i%  &Vi 

Grey  Advertising  (OiC)  .  tfU  ^ 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  8%  V/t 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  10^4  I0y4 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  S'A  4% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  S'A  S'A 

Walls  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  t'h  8% 


Richard  Jackson  dies 

Richard  Seymour  Jackson,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  co-publisher  of  the  Register 
Publishing  Company  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  died  December  12  at  the  age  of  64, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  the  Gaylord  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Jackson  succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
John  Day  Jackson,  as  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1960  and  became  co-publisher  at 
the  same  time  in  association  with  his 
brother  Lionel  S.  Jackson.  He  retired  in 
1972  as  president  of  The  Register  Co. 


Publisher  Hearst’s 
widow  dies  at  92 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  widow 
of  the  founder  of  a  publishing  fortune, 
died  Thursday  (December,  5)  at  the  age 
of  92. 

Her  death  came  only  a  few  weeks  after 
that  of  her  sister,  Anita  Irwdn.  The  two 
widows  lived  together  on  Manhattan’s 
East  Side  and  were  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions.  A  spokesman  said  Mrs.  Hearst  died 
in  her  sleep. 

Mrs.  Hearst’s  sons  are  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  66,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Hearst  Corp., 
and  twins,  David,  59,  vieepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  and  Randolph  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 
and  president  of  the  San  Francisco  divi¬ 
sion,  publishers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Two  sons  are  deceased. 

The  former  Millicent  Wilson  a  native 
New  Yorker,  she  appeared  briefly  with 
her  older  sister,  Anita,  on  the  Broadway 
stage,  and  it  was  there  that  Hearst  first 
noted  her  beauty  They  were  married  in 
1903. 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  best  known  in  New 
York  for  her  milk  fund  for  children, 
which  she  founded  in  1924  before  govern¬ 
ment  aid  was  available  to  the  needy.  In 
30  years,  it  distributed  close  to  11  million 
quarts  of  milk  to  families. 

• 


Deaths 

Howard  Seaver,  54,  vicepresident-iiews- 
paper  relations  for  Parade-Publications, 
of  cancer;  December  8. 

*  *  41 

Franklin  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  64,  New  York 
bureau  chief  of  Associated  Press  and  later 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  of  cancer; 
November  29. 

*  *  * 

James  Yep,  50,  cartoonist  for  Chicago 
Daily  News,  killed  in  a  traffic  accident  in 
Chicago;  November  22. 

•  •  ♦ 

Paul  R.  Alleritp,  62,  who  retired  last 
July  as  news  features  editor  of  UPI  after 
40  years  as  a  reporter  and  editor;  Novem¬ 
ber  4. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Slocum,  62,  Hearst  columnist,  and 
broadcast  producer;  December  1. 

*  *  • 

Robert  Dot\,  59,  foreign  correspondent 
and  bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Times 
before  his  retirement  in  1970;  November 
26. 

*  *  • 

William  C.  Lundquist,  62,  former  cor¬ 
porate  vicepresident,  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Inc.;  November  26. 

*  •  * 

George  L.  Allison,  61,  news  editor, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram; 
December  6. 

*  4>  * 

Gerald  Pittaway,  Jr.,  24,  reporter, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot;  December  3. 
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’’With  people  conserving 
electricit)^  why  do  electric 
companies  keep  building 
new  power  plants?” 

Your  wise  use  of  electricity  has  helped  the 
electric  companies  stretch  power  supplies  and 
meet  current  needs. 

But  there  will  not  be  enough  electricity  to 
meet  tomorrow’s  needs,  much  less  those  of  the 
year  2000,  unless  we  build  many  more  power 
plants  than  we  have  today. 

We  ll  need  all  the  additional  electricity  to 
keep  up  with  this  country’s  growing  population. 

Millions  of  young  people  are  now  entering  the 
job  market  each  year. 

And  there  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  new 
Americans  bom  this  year,  even  with  the  decline 
in  the  birth  rate.  Twenty  years  from  now,  they’ll 
be  looking  for  jobs  that  depend  on  electricity, 
as  well  as  buying  products  and  services  that  do. 

Cleaning  up  the  environment  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  energy,  too.  Just  about  every  major 
environmental  project  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  electric  power.  One  sewage  treatment 
plant,  for  example,  can  use  as  much  electric 
power  as  thousands  of  homes. 

Other  expanding  uses  for  electricity  include 
rapid  transit  systems,  new  homes,  new  hospitals, 
new  schools,  and  more. 

If  there  is  to  be  enough  electricity  to  satisfy 
all  these  growing  energy  needs,  and  to  meet 
rising  standards  of  living,  we  must  build  more 
power  plants  and  build  them  soon.  Plants  that 
conserve  this  country’s  valuable  petroleum 
resources  by  making  better  use  of  abundant 
fuels  like  coal  and  uranium. 

Electricity  can  do  the  job,  but  first  we  must 
make  sure  that  there  will  be  enough  of  it. 

The  People  at  America  s 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies, 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


When  you  position  an  ad 
in  SRDS  Newspaper  edition, 
you  position  your  newspaper 
in  the  market  place. 


it’s  as  basic  as  that. 


It's  true,  Ov*  r  90°o  of  the  pci  pie  v.ho  plan 
and  buy  newspaper  adw  rtisinp  use  SRDS. 
But  they  don  t  use  it  merely  as  a  price  puide. 
Planmrs  and  buyers  of  newspapt  r  advertising 
use  SRDS  te  build  base  ■  f  inf>  rmation.  They 
leek  f  r  qualitatie'  tact'  Dfanugraphics. 
Coverage.  Cir.  ulatien  penetr.itu  n.  Besides  tfie 
quantitative,  .ipar!  frum  the  numt)ers.  Then 
ttuy  place  their  client-  messages  cn  thi' 
■dr  ,  iigest  base 
The  pr.,'ccss  is  as  basic 
But  .tliese  d.iys,  it's  di 


complicated  data  .  .  from  more  newspapers 

than  (-ver  bef-  re  m  nc.re  places  So  a  refer¬ 
ence  like  SRDS  becenies  m^  re  useful  than 
ever  fcT  the  newspaper  planner  and  buyer. 

And.  as  a  place  to  nv'i  t  yeur  market  head 
>  n.  SRDS  b-.^c-canes' m  /  useful  ttian  ever  to 
y.ai.  the  newspap., r^ competing  for  national 
dollars.  , 

C'  litact  y  ,ur  SRDS  sales  representative 
t  'd.iy.  He'll  stu  w  y.  u  Iv  .,*,  t'  prisition  your 
newspaper  advantagis  usiy. 

Wf  Rf.  MORB  THAN  itJST  RATBS. 


as  it's  ever  been., 
wn  frein  iiu.reasjngly 


In  SRDS,  YOU  ARE  THERE,  seMing  by  helping  people  buy. 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 
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Eisenhower  launches  colunm 
of  national,  world  conunent 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


John  S.D.  Eisenhower,  son  of  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  has 
launched  a  weekly  column  of  comment  on 
national  and  world  events  for  publication 
each  Tuesday  in  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 
Daily  Republican.  It  is  generally  believed 
Eisenhower  is  looking  toward  eventual 
syndication  of  the  column. 

The  column  reflects  Eisenhower’s  earlier 
interest  in  a  writing  career  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  in  comparative 
literature  at  Columbia  University  in  1950 
and  also  taught  English  briefly  at  West 
Point.  His  first  book,  “The  Bitter  Woods’’, 
was  published  in  1969,  and  a  current  book 
is  titled  “Strictly  Personal.’’ 

During  his  father’s  presidency,  he  was 
assistant  staff  secretary  at  the  White 
House  and  then  was  chief  assistant  in 
preparation  and  writing  of  the  Eisenhower 
memoirs,  “The  White  House  Years.’’ 

The  Republican,  in  launching  the  column 
December  3,  said  in  a  front  page  story 
that  the  new  columnist  would  draw  on  his 
extensive  background  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
in  the  White  House,  in  politics,  and  as 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  to  comment  on 
national  and  international  news. 

Eisenhower  is  a  Phoenixville  area  res¬ 
ident  and  has  a  post  office  box  in  Valley 
Forge — “which  is  a  stone’s  throw  from 
Phoenixville  (if  you’re  a  Washington  on 
this  side  of  the  Potomac),”  explains  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Rudick,  news  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican. 


The  initial  column  was  titled  “Should 
Everyone  Want  to  be  President?”  and  led 
off  with  Senator  Walter  Mondale’s  state¬ 
ment  removing  himself  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  race.  Eisenhower’s 
bridge  was  a  reflection  on  “a  quirk  in  the 
American  outlook.  We  were  all  told  as 
youngsters  that  ‘every  boy  wants  to  be 
president.’  We  have  all  more  or  less,  be¬ 
lieved  it.” 

He  added  that  it  takes  a  “fearsome  set 
of  circumstances”  before  the  public  will 
actually  recognize  the  sincerity  of  anyone 
who  has  considered  running  and  then  says 
he  is  not  available.  Eisenhower  termed  Ted 
Kennedy’s  announcing  he  would  not  run 
“credible”  because  of  just  such  a  set  of 
formidable  circumstances. 

John  Eisenhower  declared  in  the  column 
that  his  own  father  was  “completely  sin¬ 
cere”  in  1948  in  denying  permission  for 
his  name  to  be  entered  in  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  presidential  primary  but  that  four 
years  later  when  he  agreed  “few  critics 
gave  him  credit  that  the  decision  was 
reluctant.” 

Eisenhower,  a  g^raduate  of  West  Point 
in  1944,  served  in  the  European  Theater 
in  World  War  II,  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation,  and  in  Korea  and  on  the  Army 
General  Staff.  He  resigned  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  in  1963  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
remaining  active  in  the  Reserve  and  was 
appointed  Brigadier  General  this  past 
July. 


N.Y.  News’  WPK  license 
renewed  by  FCC  judge 

An  administrative  law  judge  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  in 
an  initial  decision  December  11,  granted 
WPIX,  Inc.,  the  renewal  of  its  license  to 
operate  on  Channel  11  here  and  disquali¬ 
fied  the  application  of  the  challenging 
group.  Forum  Communications,  Inc.,  which 
has  contested  the  license  in  a  proceeding 
that  has  lasted  more  than  five  years. 

WPIX,  through  subsidiaries,  is  owned 
by  the  Tribune  Company,  which  publishes 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily 
News. 

The  action  by  Judge  James  F.  Tierney 
is  the  climax  to  a  hearing  that  has  been 
widely  regarded  by  communications  law¬ 
yers  as  a  test  case  of  the  commission’s 
standards  for  broadcast  performance  when 
station  licenses  are  challenged  by  citizens’ 
groups. 

The  250-page  decision,  issued  almost 
two  years  after  the  record  was  closed  on 
Jan.  11,  1973,  reverses  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  F.C.C.  Broadcast  Bureau  in 
August  of  that  year. 

Judge  Tierney’s  initial  decision  becomes 
effective  in  50  days  unless  the  commission 
reviews  it  on  its  own  motion  or  there  is  an 
appeal  by  one  of  the  parties. 


Hanlon  leaves  magazine 
to  write  daily  column 

Michael  Hanlon,  editor  of  The  Canadi¬ 
an  Magazine  published  in  Toronto  weekly 
and  distributed  with  a  number  of  Canadian 
papers,  has  resigned  to  write  a  daily  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  general  column  for 
the  Toronto  Star.  The  column  begins 
December  16. 

Hanlon,  with  the  newspaper  magazine 
for  nine  years,  was  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  last  year  and  hosted  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  editors  in  Quebec  City  this 
September. 


NEA  appointment 

Janet  Tara  is  the  newly  appointed 
publicity  representative  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  working  out  of  the 
executive  headquarters  in  New  York.  Ms. 
Tara  joined  NEA  in  1973  as  assistant  to 
the  president  after  eight  years  of  sales 
and  administrative  experience  in  direct 
mail  advertising  and  paper  industri,es.  She 
lives  in  New  York  Citv  and  attended  St. 
John’s  University  and  Hunter  College. 
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for  the 
ailing 
house 


is  the  original  “do-it-yourself’ 
column. 

ROGER  C.  WHITMAN 

•  Helps  readers  solve  their  “fix-it” 
problems 

•  Stimulates  ads  in  the  home- 
building,  furnishings  and  hobbies 
fields 


FIRST  AID 


for  the 
ailing 
house 


(Four  times  a  week) 


Scannable  (any  font),  Camera-Ready,  or 
Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 

LET’S 
STAY 
WELL 

F.J.L.  Blasingame,  M.D. 
writes  six  columns  a  week 
with  up-to-the-minute 
medical  insight  and 
advice. 

□ 

Uniquely  qualified  in 
several  medical  fields,  Dr. 
Blasingame  answers 
readers’  questions  on 
everything  from  boils  to 
hospital  bills. 

□ 

Scannable,  camera-ready,  or  by  electronic  feed 
UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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NLRB  to  decide 
if  paper  can 
bar  outside  work 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  is  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  charges  relating  to  its 
“Code  of  Ethics”  in  a  hearing  at  10  a.m. 
(EST)  January  15  at  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  offices  at  the  Federal 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  Local  10,  charges  that  Peer¬ 
less  Publications,  Inc.  (the  Mercury)  has 
engaged  in  unfair  labor  practices,  specifi¬ 
cally  that  April  15,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
stituted  the  ethics  code  without  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  Union;  (which  has  repre¬ 
sented  Mercury  employes  since  1968)  that 
June  4  the  union  requested  a  meeting 
with  the  newspaper  and  that  it  has 
since  refused. 

The  union  charges  that  Joseph  Dough¬ 
erty,  a  reporter,  and  Dolores  Smith,  a 
copy  editor,  were  given  “warning  letters” 
by  the  newspaper  in  May  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  code.  The  letters  pertained  to 
the  employes’  operating  an  advertising- 
public  relations  business. 

According  to  the  code  printed  in  full  in 
the  December  3  issue  of  the  Mercury — in 
a  section  under  “ethics,”  “Secondary 
employment,  political  involvement,  hold¬ 
ing  public  office,  and  service  in  community 
organizations  should  be  avoided  if  it  com¬ 
promises  the  integrity  of  newspaper 
people  and  their  employers.  Newspaper 
people  and  their  employers  should  con¬ 
duct  their  personal  lives  in  a  manner 
which  protects  them  from  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest,  real  or  apparent.” 

The  Mercury’s  code  (patterned  after 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalist, 
SDX  code)  outlines  responsibility,  defines 
freedom  of  the  press,  ethics  (“Gifts, 
favors,  free  travel,  special  treatment  or 
privileges  can  compromise  the  integrity 
of  newspaper  people  and  their  employ¬ 
ers”),  accuracy  and  objectivity  and  fair 
play. 

Respondents  in  the  union’s  complaint 
are  Ellis  Rietzel,  Mercury  publisher,  and 
Robert  J.  Boyle,  editor. 

“The  Mercury’s  attorneys  are  prepar¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  the  union’s  charges  and 
we  will  vigorously  pursue  this  matter.” 
said  Rietzel.  “This  is  because  we  believe 
that  freedom  of  the  press  as  guaranteed 
in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  an  issue  in  this  matter. 

Rietzel  said,  in  a  Mercury  news  story, 
that  the  ethics  is  based  on  the  standards 
of  conduct  outlined  and  adopted  by  Sigrma 
Delta  Chi.  He  said  these  standards  “give 
not  only  the  newspaper — but  also  the 
public — assurances  of  the  highest  profes¬ 
sional  ethical  new'spaper  standards.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  every  right — and  the  public 
has  every  right — to  expect  these  high 
journalistic  standards.” 

A  similar  challenge  to  a  newspaper 
code  of  ethics  is  under  legal  dispute  be¬ 
tween  The  Guild  and  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capitol  Times. 


New  England  papers 
denied  CATV  franchises 

Public  Utilities  officials,  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  ruled  against  the 
awarding  of  cable  television  (CATV) 
franchises  to  the  subsidiary  company  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  and  a  cable  com¬ 
pany  partly-owned  by  two  brothers  who 
are  also  publishers  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Commissioner  Archie  Smith  of  Rhode 
Island  denied  a  Providence  area  franchise 
to  a  subsidiary  of  the  Providence  (R.L) 
Journal  by  stating  in  part,  “To  add  a 
cable  system  to  the  arsenal  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  printed  pages  and  AM  and  FM  radio 
would  be  to  place  all  the  weaponry  of 
thought  delivery  and  news  withholding 
within  the  power  of  one  closely-held  corp¬ 
oration.” 

In  Connecticut,  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  rejected  the  application  of  the 
D’Oench  brothers,  owners  of  the  Middle- 
town  (Conn.)  Press,  by  stating  that,  “Such 
ownership  would  concentrate  control  of 
two  visual  media,  restrain  divergence  of 
opinion,  expression,  and  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  potential  advertisers  would 
enjoy  the  economic  advantages  of  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  which  otherwise  would 
exist  between  a  newspaper  and  a  cable 
system.” 

• 

Listerine  ad  claims 
sneezed  at  by  judge 

Denying  the  cold-fighting  ability  of 
Listerine  mouthwash,  a  Federal  Commis¬ 
sion  judge  ruled  Monday  future  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  product  must  include  a  con¬ 
fession  of  false  and  misleading  claims  in 
the  past. 

Administrative  law  Judge  Alvin  L.  Ber¬ 
man  said  the  amber-colored  liquid  may  in¬ 
deed  “kill  millions  of  germs  on  contact.” 
But  he  said  it  also  leaves  millions  more 
alive. 

In  any  case,  he  said,  the  germ-killing 
ability  has  nothing  to  do  with  prevent¬ 
ing  or  fighting  colds  and  sore  throats. 

Berman  ordered  that  all  advertisments 
for  the  mouth-wash  during  the  next  two 
years  must  contain  the  statement: 

“Contrary  to  prior  advertising  of  Lis¬ 
terine,  Listerine  will  not  prevent  or  cure 
colds  or  sore  throats,  and  Listerine  will 
not  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  cold 
symptoms  or  sore  throats.” 

The  judge’s  ruling  is  still  subject  to 
review  by  the  full  trade  commission  and 
to  appeal  in  the  courts  if  the  commission 
upholds  it. 


€k>ld  sale  ads 

To  promote  the  sale  of  gold,  Engelhard 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corp.  will  be 
using  new’spaper  ads  during  the  week  of 
December  16  in  20  major  markets. 

Tying  in  with  the  first  chance  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  have  to  buy  and  own  gold,  the 
company  is  also  using  magazines  and  ra¬ 
dio.  Agency  for  the  company  is  Geer, 
DuBois. 

EDITO 


Copley  agrees 
to  sell  Union 
to  John  McGoff 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  will 
have  a  new  publisher  and  owner  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1975  provided  the  interested  par¬ 
ties  complete  final  terms  of  the  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  the  paper. 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  publishing  Copley  Newspapers, 
disclosed  the  proposed  sale  (December  6) 
of  the  Union  to  the  Star  Newspaper  com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  or  one  of  its 
subsidiaries. 

John  P.  McGoff,  chairman  of  the  Star 
Newspaper  company,  is  also  president  of 
Panax  corporation,  publisher  of  36  weekly 
and  3  daily  newspapers  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  450,000  in  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Florida. 

The  agreement  in  principal  for  the  sale 
was  negotiated  by  McGoff,  and  Irvine  W. 
Reynolds  and  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresidents  of  Copley  Newspapers. 

McGoff  to  become  publisher 

The  Star  Newspaper  company  stated 
that  McGoff  would  become  publisher  of 
the  Union  on  January  1,  and  the  present 
publisher,  Carlyle  Reed,  would  serve  as 
publisher  emeritus  and  assist  McGoff  on 
Sacramento  community  relations  and  ed¬ 
itorial  policy  matters. 

Edward  R.  Padilla  will  continue  to  serve 
as  general  manager,  responsible  for  all 
newspaper  operations. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  said  that  negotiations  involv¬ 
ing  a  number  of  interested  newspaper 
groups  had  been  under  way  for  several 
months. 

Estate  tax  obligations 

Jones  also  said  that  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper  will  assist  in  meeting  estate 
tax  obligations  caused  by  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley’s  death  in  October  of  last  year. 

According  to  another  Copley  spokes¬ 
man  no  determination  as  yet  has  been 
made  on  Federal  or  State  of  California 
estate  taxes. 

The  stock  of  the  Sacramento  Union  will 
be  purchased  for  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  cash  by  the  Star  Newspaper  company 
and  all  labor  negotiations  will  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  new  company.  Contracts 
for  all  of  the  unions  are  now  open. 

In  December  of  1968  the  new  physical 
plant  of  the  Union  was  dedicated  and  one 
industry  consultant  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  land,  building  and  equipment  to  be  in 
the  area  of  5  to  6  million  dollars. 


Correction 

Editor  &  Publisher  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  at  one  place  in  the  November  23 
(page  32)  issue  that  Harris  Corporation 
was  manufacturing  Associated  Press’s 
high  speed  wire  receivers.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  is  Hendrix. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


HOME  AND  FASHION 


r\  /^\y\  /i|-\  A  If'  SEW  BIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat- 

Kf  jf  J 1^  \/ 1 \A/ Vv  terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion. 

”  I  I-  V  V  J  home  decorating  and  needle  crafts. 

Don’t  start  1975  without  this  award-  Weekly  by  career-long  industry  re¬ 
winning  weekly  column!  You  pay  only 

$12.50  monthly.  More  than  500  books  E<^'for  &  Publisher, 

noted  this  year.  Write:  Interlude  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  ' 

07040  or  call  (201)  763-6392.  HUMOR 


BUSINESS/ FINANCE 


I  WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
!  with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix. 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  III.  60690. 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!"  - 

Popular  column  by  Dr.  \Vhitt  Schultz,  lyiJS  I  ALOIA 

noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer,  - - - - 

successful  businessman.  FREE  SAM-  i 

PLES.  HOWCO,  Dept.  1,  Kenilworth,  I  NOSTALGIA— A  smile  for  oldsters, 
III,  60043.  guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


CARICATURES 

CARICATURE  OR  PORTRAITURE  of 
any  personality:  sports,  theatre,  pol¬ 
itics,  etc.  Camera-ready  art.  $10  each. 
.Samples.  P.O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


COMIC  STRIPS  I 

IIARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold.  914  2Dd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

WHODUNIT  COMIC  STRIP— Super 
detective  daily  strip.  Superbly  illus¬ 
trated  with  rates  any  size  paper  can 
afford.  FREE  SAMPLES!  Adventure 
Feature  Syndicate,  6051,  Scenic  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90068. 


DISARMAMENT 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views — A 
bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FULL,  MEATY  Photo  Columns.  HOW 
TO  explained  by  a  working  profes¬ 
sional.  Ideal  for  Photo-Camera  section. 
For  those  who  don’t  know  the  front 
end  from  the  back  end  of  a  camera, 
and  the  amateur.  Even  the  pro  will 
get  good  hints  and  knowledge  on  the 
aspects  of  photography.  SKYLINE, 
3015  Brighton  13th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11235.  Free  Sample. 


_ travel _ 

YOUTH  TRAVEL.  1975.  Free  colmun 
from  top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard- 
news  style.  Contact  R.  Mink,  721  Gor¬ 
don  Terr.,  Chicago,  III.  60613. 


16  STA’TES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STOON,"  the  outdoorsman. 
I  FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FBA- 
iTURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley. 
I  Calif.  95945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  to  qual¬ 
ified  publisher  to  develop  new  publica¬ 
tion  with  established  hand  delivery 
company.  Low  capital  investment  with 
tremendous  potential.  Include  all  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  All  replies  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4332,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7138,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
83515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 

Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig.  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr,,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio.  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspa|)ers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SEaiVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMBOT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  t>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885B 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif,  93247. 
(209)  562-2587. 

TENNESSEE-EXCLUSIVE  county  seat 
weekly,  great  area  to  live,  small  oper¬ 
ation  but  market  will  soon  explode,  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate,  takes  about  $35,000 
cash  to  handle.  Broker.  Lawson  Bras¬ 
well,  P.O.  Box  1520,  Hendersonville, 
N.C.  28739.  (704)  692-6818. 

VERMONT — Offset  weekly  in  heart  of 
ski  country,  circulation  2500.  Profit¬ 
able  small  job  shop  and  real  estate  in¬ 
cluded.  Priced  at  $65,000.  Box  4309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTTIERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
offset,  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  in  growing  Marina 
resort  area.  Two  new  centers  under 
construction.  Includes  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness.  $80,000.  owner  will  carry.  Box 
4261,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  newspaper,  high 
desert  southern  California,  good  po¬ 
tential.  Box  4294,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  included  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 


Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(JFr  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  pbone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Offices.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

WEEDING  OUT  THE  WINDOW 
SHOPPE'RS  from  the  real  potential 
buyers  is  our  business.  So  is  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  strengths — which  we 
do  before  talking  about — or  to — prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  If  you  wish  to  sell  (or  buy) 
put  our  20  years  newspaper  and  general 
business  management  experience  to 
work  for  you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie, 
Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-7966. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspai>er  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave,, 
Lindsay,  (^al.  93247 
(209)  662-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

IFayablt  with  order  I 

4-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-weik  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  copy 
unless  credit  has  been  established! . 

4-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line. 


Count  5  overage  words  per  lint  or  38  charactsrs  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agat?  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClaisHiad  Contract  Ratos  Avallabla  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CL05ING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1974 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'NEWsfAPER^WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSEf&ldACmNE^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


QUALIFIED,  experienced  buyer  looking 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  arrange 
payment  to  your  best  advantage.  No 
broker.  Box  4350.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WT:  have  QUAUFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  SS902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  yosir 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr..  P.  O’.  Box  12196.  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30305. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


YOUNG  BUT  PROVEN  publisher  seeks 
New  England  daily  or  weekly.  Partner¬ 
ship/buy  out  with  retiring  owner  pos¬ 
sible.  Box  4334.  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


WBLUFINANCED.  would  like  to  buy 
3500-8000  paid  weekly  without  compe¬ 
tition.  Write  Box  4341.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  OOMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  IBM  MTST  SYSTEM  IN 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  We’re  now 
using  it.  but  our  growth  demands  even 
faster  system.  Also  Compugraphic  7200. 
Almost  new.  Write  for  detailed  de¬ 
scription.  The  Squire.  9000  State  Line. 
Leawood.  Kans. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


COMPLETE  DIGITAL  PDP-S  and 
Photon  560  system.  Computer  includes 

2  DEC  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware.  3  Digital  readers,  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables,  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  l>oth  DEC 
tape  and  IBM  1130  disk,  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  In 
daily  production.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (516)  872-6660. 


FOTOTRONIC-1200 — Excellent  working  1 
condition.  Assorted  type  discs.  Com¬ 
plete  spare  parts  kit  plus  many  spare 
parts. 

IBM  1130  OOMPUTini— 8K  memory: 
Cx  and  BRPE  RPOs:  SAC  channel: 
card  reader;  card  reader  attachment: 
very  good  condition;  full  IBM  main¬ 
tenance  warranty. 

Contact  J.  B.  Dougher.  Elugene  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard.  P.  O.  Box  10188,  Eugene. 
Oreg.  97401.  (503)  485-1234.  ext.  217. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free 
standing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Tasope  j 
acid  neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with 
lift  pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks, 
The  Advocate.  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 
(614)  345-4053. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  newspaper  labeling  ma¬ 
chine.  model  545.  in  good  condition.  It 
has  a  model  533  head  used  with  North- 
South  strips.  Reasonably  priced.  A  12 
foot  conveyor  is  included.  Write,  or 
phone  (309)  829-9411,  H.  W.  Stuart. 
Circulation  Manager,  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  III,  61701, 

54 


SHERIDAN  48P  stuffing  machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  purchased  1967.  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 
Times.  (502)  582-4581. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1)  Tasope  nitric  acid  dispenser  #80M 
(1)  Nolan  Supercaster  with  1000  lb. 
pot 

(1)  Kodak  Auto-Processor  #Q233 
U)  A/M  Brunning  Copier  EP  1400 
( 1 )  Master  Etching  Machine  #DMA48 

(1)  Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  by 
Ball  Metal  &  Chemical 

(2)  Monarch  II  mat  rollers 

(1)  APS  Curved  mat  scorcher  MMW 
O)  Sta-Hi  twin  plate  router  TP3 
(1)  Sta-Hi  router 

(3)  Vacuum  dry  mat  formers  (2)  Sta- 
Hi— (1)  Wood 

( 1 )  Sta-Hi  Premier  rotary  shaver 
(I)  Wood  special  tensionplate  auto- 
plate  #132,  23  9/16"  cutoff 
(1)  May-Fran  automatic  chip  remover 
attached  to  above 

(1)  May-FVan  Steel  belt  tailconveyor 
All  equipment  was  in  use  when  we 
went  cold  type.  More  equipment  not 
listed  is  for  sale.  Make  us  a  reasonable 
I  offer. 

I  Contact  Mac  Daley  or  Bill  Culver.  The 
Knoxville  News-^ntinel  Co.,  208  W. 
Church  Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
I  37901.  (615)  523-3131. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  ft  MARSH.  INC. 

H  ghest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54-1 4th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph;  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


!  NOW  STATIC-FHEB  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


LEHERFLEX  EQUIPMENT 

2  Lettsrfisx  I  mschinss 
I  Lsttsrflsz  II  machine 
I  tat  of  manual  punch,  band  and  trim 
equipment. 

For  information  call 

R.  Paskiet  or  J.  Sommer 
(219)  233-6161 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  uniU,  1965. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 

presses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 

GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 

I  GOSS  METRO  4  units.  1968. 

I  COTTRELL  V-15  presses  and 

I  units. 

I  COTTRELL  V-22  6  units,  1969. 

I  RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
I  units,  1966. 

i  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


DETROIT  NEWS 
TIMES  SQUARE  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 

23  9/16"  CUTOFF  PRESSROOM 

Four  8-unit  Mark  I  Headliner  Presses 
complete  with  RTP’s.  Sui)erimposed 
color  cylinders.  Compression  lockup. 
Two  8-unit  Scott  Sujier  70  presses,  10 
years  old.  RTP’s,  superimposed  color 
cylinders.  Tension  plate  lockup. 
Available  January  1975. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE. 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM  including 
Cutler-Hammer  counter  stackers, 
wiretyers.  conveyors,  etc. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
prior  to  January. 

Call  or  write  for  details. 

Offered  exclusively  by : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  ft  Santa  Fe  Dr.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 


8  UNITS.  GOSS  METRO. 
BOX  4220, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 


1 5  hp  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  DC  MO¬ 
TOR  with  Cutler-Hammer  controller. 
This  motor  and  controller  has  been 
used  to  drive  a  four-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  We  have  recently  changed 
over  to  a  higher  horsepower  and  differ¬ 
ent  controller.  Please  contact  William 
F.  Sykes  or  Steve  Holbrook.  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press.  P.  O'.  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102,  or 
phone  (805)  966-3911. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


!  NEWSPRINT  WANTED  for  roUry  olf- 
I  set  press,  30"  and  SO"  rolls.  Lamar 
Daily  Democrat,  Lamar,  Mo.  Call  Da¬ 
vid  Palmer  (417)  682-5529. 


Help 

i  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM,  assistant  professor ; 
press  law,  photojournalism  or  feature 
writing.  PhD  preferred.  2  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Write  Alan  Neck- 
owitz.  Communication  Arts  Dept.,  Mad¬ 
ison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  news- 
editorial  junior  faculty  member  for 
Fall,  1975.  Minimum  3  years  relevant 
professional  experience.  Journalism- 
Mass  Communication  PhD  preferred. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  undergraduate 
and  graduate  professional  and  sub¬ 
stantive  courses.  Syracuse  L'niversity 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Minorities  and  wom¬ 
en  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Newspaper  Search  (Commit¬ 
tee,  Newhouse  School.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  EDITOR  for  business  research 
unit  in  large  university.  Responsible 
for  publication  of  two  bi-monthly  busi-  ' 
ness  journals  and  of  various  re^arch 
materials.  Should  know  all  phases  of 
editing  and  publishing.  Experience  with 
business  and  financial  topics  desirable. 
Available  May  1,  1975.  Send  resume  no 
later  than  Marcli  1,  1975  to  Richard  L.  | 
Pfister,  Director,  Division  of  Research,  \ 
School  of  Business,  Indiana  University. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401.  | 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I 


MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $35,000 
Medium  sized  daily,  western  U.S.  Serve 
as  chief  operating  officer  for  this  sin¬ 
gle  property.  Prior  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  advertising  management. 


ASSISTANT  GE2SIERAL 
MANAGER  To  $30,000 

80,000  daily  in  Midwest.  Degree  re¬ 
quired,  advanced  business  degree  de¬ 
sirable.  Ideal  candidate  has  manage¬ 
ment  background  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation. 


AD  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

Medium  sized  daily  on  East  Const. 
Report  to  publisher,  supervise  retail, 
classified  and  national  department 
heads.  Prefer  candidate  with  similar 
experience  on  an  Eastern  daily. 


AD  MANAGER  To  $20,000 

30,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Report  to 
publisher,  supervise  staff  of  10.  Must 
have  strong  retail  management  back¬ 
ground. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  To  $16,000 
20,000  daily,  southwestern  U.S.  Should 
have  strong  promotional  background  in 
display  advertising  and  be  leader  and 
motivator. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $18,000 
Group  of  weekly  newspapers.  East 
Coast.  Report  to  general  manager;  have 
capability  of  managing  inside  people 
and  spend  percentage  of  time  with 
outside  people. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  To  $16,000 

50,000  daily,  Mid-Atlantic  states.  Report 
to  circulation  manager,  supervise  staff 
of  20,  Good  growth  opportunity  with 
progressive  chain. 


CIRCULATION  DIR.  To  $22,000 

60,000  daily.  East  Coast,  Report  to 
publisher;  should  have  experience  in 
distributor  and  motor  routes,  and  be 
strong  leader  able  to  train  and  de¬ 
velop  management  talent. 


HOME  DELIVERY 

SUPERVISORS  To  $12,500 

Large  metro  daily.  East  Coast.  Part 
of  successful  newspai)er  chain  looking 
for  individuals  with  potential  to  grow 
into  circulation  managers  at  other 
properties. 


CONTROLLER  To  $18,000 

30,000  daily  newspaper,  part  of  major 
group.  Report  to  publisher ;  responsible 
for  accounting,  purchasing,  cr^it  and 
some  personnel  functions.  Supervise 
office  staff  of  10  and  be  able  to  an¬ 
alyze  financial  statements  and  foresee 
any  upcoming  problems. 


CONTROLLER  To  $16,000 

Medium  sized  daily.  Rei>ort  to  general 
manager,  supervise  small  office  staff. 
Ideal  individual  has  accounting  degree 
and  newspaper  background. 


ASST.  BUSINESS  MGR.  To  $25,000 
Major  metropolitan  daily.  Report  to 
business  manager,  be  involved  in  bud¬ 
geting  and  cost  control.  Accounting  de¬ 
gree  and  knowledge  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  departments  and  cost  control 
required. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executife  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(213)  565-0800 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1974 


L. 


HELP  WANTED 
^mmsTRATTvE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINiSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
'oiSPLAfADVERTIsim 


MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER  To  {24,000 

Large  daily.  Project  leader  to  imple¬ 
ment  major  technological  conversion. 
Must  have  prior  line  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  familiar  with  newer 
production  techniques,  including  OCR's 
and  VDT's.  Ideal  individual  has  graph¬ 
ic  arts  degree  and  strong  desire  to  move 
into  upiier  management. 

CORPORATE  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER  To  $25,000 

Large  newspaper  group.  Report  to 
corporate  operations  director;  service 
all  properties  within  group.  IE  degree 
and  strong  production  background  re¬ 
quired.  Mailroom  experience  a  plus. 

ASST.  OPERA'nONS  MGR.  To  $22,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Report  to  opera¬ 
tions  manager  ;  plan,  supervise  and  co¬ 
ordinate  all  production  activity.  Strong 
press  and  stereo  background,  experi¬ 
ence  dealing  with  unionized  personnel. 

PRESSROOM  FORE'MAN  To  $20,000 
60,000  daily,  part  of  large  newspaper 
group.  Report  to  production  manager; 
supervise  12  pressroom  employees.  Ideal 
individual  has  experience  on  both  Ur¬ 
banite  and  Metro.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  progressive  group. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  To  $15,000 

Large  daily  newspaper.  Report  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager ;  co-supervise  all  pro¬ 
duction  relate  departments.  Ideal  in¬ 
dividual  is  recent  grad  with  degree  in 
printing  management  and  1  or  2  years 
experience. 

PROGRAMMER  To  $18,000 

Medium  sized  daily.  Report  to  data 
processing  manager;  be  involved  in 
both  production  and  business  applica¬ 
tions.  Mini  computer  experience  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $20,000 

Combination  daily  with  over  100,000 
total  circulation.  Report  to  systems  di¬ 
rector;  be  involved  in  setting  up  new 
systems  in  production  and  editorial 
areas.  Ideal  individual  has  degree  and 
experience  with  IBM  equipment. 

CORPORATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  SYSTEMS  To  $30,000 

Large  metropolitan  daily.  Reixjrt  to 
general  manager;  responsible  for  en¬ 
tire  data  processing  operation  and  su- 
I>ervision  of  15-man  staff.  Complete 
responsibility  for  all  ^oduction  and 
business  applications.  Degree,  varied 
EIDP  background  required. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  To  $25,000 

60.000  daily.  Report  to  publisher;  to¬ 
tal  responsibility  for  editorial  content 
and  supervision  of  60  newsroom  em¬ 
ployees.  Must  have  degree  and  strong 
background  in  editorial  management. 

NEWS  EDITOR  To  $16,000 

60,000  daily.  Report  to  mansiging  edi¬ 
tor,  supervise  28  employees  through 
4  assistants.  Journalism  degree  and  6 
years  experience  in  desk  work  and  re¬ 
porting  required. 

COPY  EDITOR  To  $15,000 

30,000  daily.  Report  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  supervise  3  employees.  Must  have 
strong  background  in  layout  and  copy 
editing.  Good  possibility  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  due  to  upcoming  retirement. 

LAYOUT/ DESIGN  EDITOR  To  $20,000 
Large  daily  newspaper.  Report  to 
editor.  Must  be  heavily  experienced 
in  layout,  creative,  imaginative  and 
good  with  design  and  graphics. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Poet  Office  Box  30 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(216)  666-0800 


WEEKLY  HANAGESIENT  —  Sincere 
men  and  women  who  are  burning  to 
operate  a  weekly  newspaper  need  to 
send  their  resume  and  reasons  for  their 
decision  to  Box  4290,  Blditor  tt  I^biish- 
er.  We  have  a  variety  of  opportunities 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
nearby  for  dedicated  community  pub¬ 
lishers.  Your  desire  to  publish  a  good 
small  newspaper  is  more  imx>ortant 
than  your  background.  If  you  want  to 
invest,  or  buy  out,  we’re  even  more 
interested  in  working  with  you.  It’s 
out  there  ;  let’s  go  get  it  I 

ADVERTISING 
AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is 
seeking  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  person  to  manage  the 
advertising  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  student  newspaper. 

The  Oklahoma  Daily.  Bachelors 
degree  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Liberal  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Submit  applications  and 
resumes  to; 

Personnel  Services  (Code  FW) 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 
906  Asp  Avenue 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 


PROMOTION/ PERSONNEL  DIREC¬ 
TOR-— We’re  seeking  a  person  with  a 
combination  of  talents  to  handle  both 
promotion  and  personnel.  He  or  she 
must  be  a  creative  and  enthusiastic 
individual,  preferably  with  a  news 
background,  who  can  work  both  for 
and  with  people.  What  we  need  is  a 
person  concerned  with  people’s  wants 
and  who  has  some  ideas  on  how  to 
satisfy  them.  It  is  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  position  for  a  person  who 
can  see  the  big  picture  AND  the  nose 
on  his  face.  We’re  in  a  hot  Southeast 
market  with  a  30,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  and  growing.  We’re  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  with  the  people  who 
produce  our  paper  and  those  who  read 
it.  If  the  challenge  sounds  interesting, 
then  write  Bill  LaMee,  Publisher,  The 
Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
33505. 


CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40.000  PM  daily  In  Area  2. 
Leadership  and  management  potential 
required.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  requirements  to 
Box  4269,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  MAN- 
AGEIR  for  24,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper;  3  to  5  years  experience, 
proven  record;  $10,000  and  up,  plus 
incentive;  excellent  company  benefits. 
Contact  Charles  H.  Barnes,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
P.  O.  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 
71601.  Phone  (501)  634-3400. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  South 
Florida  twice-weekly  newspai>er.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  benefits  with  a  national 
company.  Ebcperience  in  suburban  clas¬ 
sified  operations  preferred.  Ability  to 
organize  and  operate  all  phases  of  a 
classified  department  essential.  Should 
also  be  highly  promotion  minded.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— Michi-  | 

gan’s  beautiful  Upper  Penninsula  offers  j 
small  town,  sportsman  flavor.  Ideal  for  ! 
recent  graduate  or  someone  who  is  [ 
tired  of  the  "rat  race.”  Salary  com-  | 
mensurate  with  background.  Etenefits. 
Brief  resume  to  J.  M.  Hauck,  The  I 
Evening  News,  109  Arlington,  Sault  > 
Ste.  Marie.  Mich.  49783. 


CREATIVITY,  DETERMINATION. 
HONES'TY  are  great  qualities  for  good  ! 
ad  people.  They  also  describe  an  am-  ; 
bitious  weekly  publisher.  See  our  ad,  j 
E&P  Box  4290,  under  Administrative  I 
Help  Wanted.  If  you  can  see  past  the  I 
ad  department,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing,  award-winning  Mississippi 
daily  seeks  personable,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
ducer  to  manage  display-classified  de¬ 
partments  on  12M  daily.  Quality  family 
living-college  town,  great  outdoors 
area.  Good  salary  plus  commission  op¬ 
portunities  and  company  benefits.  Box 
4311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AD  DIRECTOR — We  need  a  creative. 

{  enthusiastic  and  energetic  advertising 
j  director  to  take  our  market  by  the 
;  horns.  We’re  in  one  of  the  fastest 
i  growing  areas  of  the  Southeast  with 
I  a  30,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 

'  We  want,  and  expect,  to  grow  as  fast 
I  as  our  market — possibly  even  a  step 
I  ahead  of  it.  On  top  of  the  lively  com- 
petition,  we  offer  a  great  place  to  live 
and  raise  a  family.  If  you  are  an  ag- 
I  gressive  salesman  with  proven  success 
<  in  a  competitive  market,  then  write 
Box  4323,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

IN  HISTORIC  SANTA  FE! 

Must  be  experienced,  personable,  ag¬ 
gressive,  promotion  minded  and  able 
to  supervise  motor  route  drivers  and 
district  managers  for  an  18,000  PM 
daily.  Good  starting  salary  and  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to:  John  J. 
Grimaldi,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
New  Mexican,  P.  O.  Box  2048,  Santa 
Fe.  N.M.  87501. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Good  pro¬ 
moter  and  organizer  needed  to  take  full 
charge  and  expand  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  L,  B.  Weber, 
Publisher,  Salamanca  Republican- 
Press,  Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

WANTED:  Person  capable  of  creating/ 
administering  efficient  free  paiier  cir¬ 
culation  system  in  Manhattan.  Take 
over  responsibility  for  volume  opera¬ 
tion  and  implement  conversion  of  pa¬ 
per  from  bulk  lobby  delivery  to  com- 
)>uter  oriented  door-to-door  distribu¬ 
tion.  Job  is  for  expert  familiar  with 
New  York  City’s  varied  people  and 
problems.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  S.  Burzon,  Wisdoms  (jhild, 
2770  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10025. 

ORCULATION  MANAGER— Small  AM 
tabloid  Monday-Saturday.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  70  S.  7th  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.J.  07740.  Call  Bill  Diehl.  (201)  222- 
1000. 


!  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
;  VANCOUVER.  WASH. 

!  Yes,  we’ll  pay  a  better  than  average 
I  salary  plus  a  good  incentive  program. 

{  car  allowance,  paid  medical  and  life 
I  insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
I  we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
I  to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
I  advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  ad  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  co-op 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper — an  award  winner. 
Progressive,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy.  Exceptionally  attractive  piant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene.  Display  Advertis- 
{  ing  Manager,  The  Columbian,  P.  O. 
;  Box  180,  Vancouver.  Washington  98660. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEIMENT  posi¬ 
tion  with  Area  9  growing  weekly,  A 
chance  to  prove  your  promotion  and 
sales  ability  so  we  can  advance  you  to 
a  higher  management  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  base  pay  and  bonus  arrangement. 
Box  4226,  Editor  Is  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— Challenging  job  for  imaginative,  ag¬ 
gressive.  experienced  manager  to  bring 
competitive  medium  sized  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  to  its  full  potential.  Box 
4327,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1974 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  SALES  per¬ 
son  to  work  for  one  of  Florida’s  leading 
twice-a-week  newspapers.  Good  salary 
and  bonus  program.  Excellent  benefits 
with  a  national  organization.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  requested.  Box 
4306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Dynamic  growth  of  this  7-day  35.000 
circulation  newspaper  creates  need  for 
an  aggressive  salesperson  with  major 
account  and/or  shopping  center  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  looking  for  a  self-starter 
who  is  sales  oriented  for  this  manage¬ 
ment  trainee  position.  Good  salary  plus 
excellent  company  benefits,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  4313,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  3500 
circulation  county  seat  weekly.  Paper 
covers  Hailey,  Ketchum,  Sun  Valley 
Idaho  area.  Salary  and  commission. 
Send  full  resume  and  references  to  G. 
Glasmann,  North  Side  News.  P.  O. 
Box  468,  Jerome,  Idaho  83338. 


EDITORIAL 


JUST  BECAUSE  YOU  are  looking  for 
advancement  on  the  editorial  side 
doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  think  about 
being  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher. 
Look  at  the  Administrative  Help  Want¬ 
ed  ad,  EftP  Box  4290.  If  you  really 
want  to  get  going,  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self. 


FORGET  WINTER  AND  RECESSION. 
Come  South  to  the  booming,  sunny 
Gulf  Coast.  Established  weekly  delivers 
I  market  of  3,000-plus  families  to  nearby 
I  cities.  Plan  to  turn  over  complete  con¬ 
trol  by  May  1  to  hard-nosed,  ad-orient¬ 
ed  editor-ad  manager  man-wife  combo, 
i  Investment  with  option  to  buy  nice  but 
I  not  essential.  Please  give  full  data, 

I  including  credit  references  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  All  inqu  ies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4288,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITOR  position  now  open  to  exi>eri- 
:  enced  newsman,  for  14,000  daily.  In 
I  beautiful  Central  Wisconsin  area.  Ex- 
!  cellent  starting  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
;  fits.  Please  send  resume  to  Steve  Hop- 
I  kins.  Publisher,  Marshfield  News  Her- 
j  aid,  Marshfield,  Wise,  64449. 


I  WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
!  business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
,  accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
i  for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Sand  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
!  Box  4056,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of 
English  language  necessary,  along 
>  with  thorough  awareness  of  current 
i  events,  experience  in  editing  copy,  se- 
'  lecting  key  facts  and  writing  head- 
!  lines.  Early  shift  for  afternoon  daily. 
The  States-Item,  New  Orleans.  Send 
I  resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
States-Item,  8800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
!  Orleans,  La.  70140.  An  Equal  Oppor- 
I  tunity  Employer,  M/F, 

I  EXPEIRIENCBD  short  sleeve  news 
'  room  manager  for  Florida  afternoon 
I  daily.  Direct  staff  of  18.  Box  4248, 
I  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


:  RF7PORTER  for  highly  competitive. 

aggressive  suburban  tabloid  with  hea- 
:  vy  emphasis  on  local  and  regional  news. 

!  Some  experience  on  daily  paper  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required  if  you  can  con¬ 
vince  us  you  can  do  the  job.  Initiative, 
ability  to  handle  much  responsibility 
required.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Chris 
Powell,  Acting  Managing  ^itor.  Jour¬ 
nal  Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr.,  Man¬ 
chester.  Conn.  06040. 


WRITFIR  needed  by  Zone  6  insurance 
industry  magazine  publisher.  Top  pay 
to  person  proving  high  skills  in  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  of  property-liability 
issues  and  ability  to  clearly  set  forth 
policy  positions  with  creativity  and 
persuasion.  F\ill  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4265,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^TRODucfioi^ 


HELP  WANTED 

'TROMoffoiT' 


MANAGING  EDITOR  tor  well  eitab- 
lished  South  Jersey  publisher  with  6 
national  monUily  agrribusiness  trade 
magazines.  Need  working  knowledge  of 
business,  finanre.  Knowledge  of  com¬ 
modity  marketing,  poultry,  egg  pro¬ 
duction  helpful.  Requires  photographic 
skills,  layout  Ability,  good  personality; 
week  a  month'  travel.  Located  small 
coastal  resort.  BIxcellent  future  right 
person.  Resume,  i.'lary  requirements  to 
Box  4305,  Blditor  &  Publi^er. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR.  The  Ticonderoga 
Sentinel,  the  largest  circulation  weeMy 
in  the  Adirondack  region  of  northern 
New  York,  has  an  opening  for  editor. 
The  person  we  seek  knows  cold-type 
make  up,  can  handle  a  camera,  enjoys 
small  town  life  and  is  willing  to  work 
hard  to  continue  a  tradition  of  quality 
and  excellence  in  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Write:  Publisher,  Ticonderoga 
Sentinel,  136  Montcalm  Street,  Ticon-  i 
deroga.  New  York  12S83. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER— Leading  week¬ 
ly  petroleum  magazine  wants  experi¬ 
ence  reporter.  Southwest  location. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4246,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
at  Binghamton  wants  a  newsperson  i 
with  good  academic  credentials  (ad-  I 
vanced  degree  or  teaching  experi-  j 
ence  or  both)  as  well  as  professional  i 
experience  to  be  key  faculty  in  de-  ! 
velopment  of  Journalism  major  within  I 
English  Department.  Full  time  position  | 
available  September  1975,  salary  and 
rank  negotiable.  Excellent  benefits.  | 
Persons  interested  send  educational  | 
background  with  letter  of  application  j 
to  Eugene  Vasilew.  Department  of  Eng-  I 
lish,  S.U.N.Y. -Binghamton,  Bingham-  : 
ton,  N.Y.,  13901.  An  Affirmative  Ac-  i 
tion/ Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  1 


CITY  EDITOR — One  of  the  fastest  i 
growing  newspapers  in  the  Southeast  i 
needs  a  city  editor  to  supervise  young  { 
staff  of  five  reporters.  Include  resume 
in  first  letter  to  Managing  Editor,  I 
Florence  Morning  News,  141  S.  Irby 
St.,  Florence.  S.C.  29501. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  25,000-(-  circu¬ 
lation,  morning  and  Sunday  daily 
wants  individual  with  degree,  strong 
c<»nmunications  skills  and  the  ability 
to  train,  manage  and  motivate  a  young 
reporting  staff.  Our  candidate  should 
have  a  high  energy  level  combined  with 
high  journalistic  standards ;  is  now  a 
city  editor  of  a  larger  pai>er  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  smaller  one.  Salary 
to  325,000.  Interested  parties  should 
send  sample  of  writing  and  resume  to 
Box  4284,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR.  BUSINESS  EDITOR, 
REPORTING  POSITIONS  AND  A 
COPY  EDITOR  are  needed  on  a  Flor¬ 
ida  West  Coast  PM  with  a  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  and  Sunday.  We're  in¬ 
creasing  our  staff  and  need  some  more 
talented  people  who  are  enthusiastic 
and  consider  themselves  top-notch  jour¬ 
nalists.  We  offer  a  demanding  and  ex¬ 
citing  opportunity  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  Send  resume  to  Wayne  H. 
Poston.  Managing  Editor,  The  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald,  Bradenton.  Fla.  33505. 


COPY  EDITOR  .  .  . 
with  some  reporting  background,  at 
least  3  years  on  rim.  strong  editing 
and  gfood  head-writing  experience.  Can 
earn  $21,000  first  year.  Send  resume: 
Chief  Copy  Editor,  New  York  News, 
220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


ASSISTANT  TO  WEEKLY  PUBLISH¬ 
ER-EDITOR  needed  badly.  Immediate 
opening  for  person  desiring  work  in 
advertising  sales,  reporting,  editing, 
proofing,  photography,  etc.  in  produc¬ 
ing  two  20  to  24  page  papers  in 
Missouri.  This  is  a  strong  opportunity 
for  the  right  i>er8on.  Salary  based 
upon  experience — OPB7N.  Contact  H. 
Denis  Moore.  Tri-County  News,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Mo.  63080.  (314)  468-6013. 


EIDITOR  for  fast  growing  daily  in 
northern  Illinois.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newsroom  duties.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  community  minded  tier- 
son.  All  replies  confidential.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS, 

AR'nCLE  EDITORS, 

COPY  EDITORS, 

LAYOUT  EDITORS 
Publisher  of  nation’s  top  tabloid  look¬ 
ing  for  additional  staff  with  extensive 
newspaper,  magazine  experience,  or 
Madison  Avenue  copywriters,  loaded 
with  talent,  but  hampered  by  lack  of 
opportunities.  Challenging  positions 
available,  with  handsome  rewards  to 
match.  Send  letters  or  resumes  to  Box 
4333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  needs  experienced 
freelance  reixirter-photographer  to  cov¬ 
er  New  York-New  Jersey  area.  In¬ 
volves  monthly  meeting  coverage  on 
a  regular  basis,  plus  occasional  fea¬ 
tures  and  in-depth  articles  on  industry 
trends.  Send  resume  and  magazines 
now  being  covered.  Box  4320,  Editor 
&  Pubilsher. 


FREELANCERS 

Current  crime  stories  (minimum  10 
pix)  required.  Please  submit  story  out¬ 
lines,  print  samples  and  rates  only.  Not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  manuscripts. 
Fax  Publishing  Inc.,  4270  Papineaii 
St.,  Montreal  H2H  ITl,  Canada. 


WANTED:  WASHINGTON  person,  to 
pick  up  and  forward  government  re¬ 
leases  and  publications,  by  correspon¬ 
dent  of  U.S.  trade  papers  (U.S.  citi¬ 
zen),  Contact  Felix  F.  Fluss,  Neuling- 
gasse  20/18,  A-1030  Vienna,  Austria. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  CHIEF 


FOREMAN  for  cold  type  composing 
room  wanted,  with  exjierience  in  cold 
type  and  ability  to  supervise  and  meet 
deadlines.  About  100  tabloid  pages 
weekly,  3  papers.  40,000  circulation. 
Mayhill  Publications,  Knightstown, 
Ind.  (317)  345-5134,  or  send  resume. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Small  newspaiier  with  circular  business 
in  February  needs  take-charge  produc¬ 
tion  manager  with  solid  experience  as 
pressman  producing  excellent  process 
color  with  web  offset  press.  Must  also 
be  fully  knowledgeable  all  production 
departments  and  know  how  to  work 
with  customers.  Send  detailed  resume 
and  letter  on  your  background,  work 
experience,  accomplishments,  interests, 
aspirations,  plus  samples  of  work. 
Starting  earnings  $17,500  with  big  re¬ 
wards  for  successful  operation.  We 
have  great  fringe  benefits.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4304,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  of  THE 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  is  looking  for 
TV  and  radio  liaison  man/ woman.  Lo¬ 
cal,  regional  and  network  experience 
necessary.  Send  resume,  help  with  re¬ 
location  for  suitable  applicant.  Write 
Promotion  Director.  THE  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER,  600  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


PROMOTION/COPY  WRITER 

Great  growth  opportunity  individ¬ 
ual  enjoying  golf,  tennis  and  writ¬ 
ing  challenge.  We  seek  versatile 
promotion  and  copywriter  origi¬ 
nate  copy  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  general  promotion,  direct 
mail  and  publicity  promoting  our 
magazines,  books  and  instruction 
schools.  Will  work  with  associate 
publisher  and  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Rosalie  Larthe,  Golf 
Digest,  Inc.,  297  Westport  Ave., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06856. 


A  publication  of 
The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


to  manage  department  of  6'/;  photog-  ' 

I  raphers  for  a  17-pai>er  chain  in  the 
[  North  End  West  suburbs  of  Chicago.  \ 
I  Must  be  an  organizer  with  shooting  i 
experience.  Managerial  and  layout  ex-  ! 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  your  resume  (do  not 
phone)  including  salary  requirements 
to  Art  Belanger,  Editor.  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.,  1232  Central,  Wilmette,  III.  60091. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  general  op¬ 
eration  knowledge  and  capability  of 
production  foreman.  Small  AM  tabloid 
Monday-Saturday.  70  S.  7th  Ave.,  Long 
Branch,  N.J.  07740.  Call  Bill  Diehl, 
(201)  222-1000,  Salary  negotiable. 


MACHINIST — Should  be  familiar  with 
letterpress  and  general  maintenance 
throughout  plant.  Zone  4.  Please  send 
bref  resume  to  Box  4267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PREISSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion,  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  exiierienre  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write :  Clyde 
Claitorne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FORBMAN/MANAGER  for  New  York 
State  offset  newspaper  pressroom. 
Must  know  all  phases  from  camera  to 
press.  Ambitious  pressman  acceptable. 
Box  4249,  ^itor  A  Publiidier. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  20  years  on  dailies 
from  small  to  big,  nearly  half  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  BA,  summa  cum  laude.  MA, 
year  of  study  abroad  on  fellowship, 
wants  professorship  in  U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
dian  university.  Interested  in  teaching 
wide  range  of  practical  courses,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philosophy  of  press,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign.  Seminars.  Box  4295, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GEINERAL  MANAGER,  39,  seeks  move 
to  larger  daily  or  group.  Experienced 
in  all  departments.  Strong  on  manage¬ 
ment,  cost  control.  Profit,  quality 
minded.  Box  4285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Proven  record.  Will  relocate. 
Available  immediately.  Call  Frank 
McKain  (801)  393-7532. 


ACOOUNTANT — Sound  newspapering 
background,  about  to  complete  gradu¬ 
ate  major  in  accounting,  with  BA,  MA 
in  Journalism.  Seeking  accounting  po¬ 
sition  with  opportunity  toward  top  man¬ 
agement  on  daily  newspaper  or  small 
chain.  Box  4251.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MBA,  29.  As  business  manager,  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  15,000  weekly 
paper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Florida, 
North  Carolina  or  Atlanta  in  challeng¬ 
ing  position  leading  to  general  man¬ 
agement.  Box  4252,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Controller, 
excellent  background  all  phases  of 
newspaper  accounting-management.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  computerized  systems.  24 
years  experience  in  newspaper  field. 
Excellent  reference,  will  furnish  resu¬ 
me.  Box  4277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  exijerience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  g^>al,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  All  replies  will 
be  confidential.  Box  4349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/ PUBLISHER.  Consolidated  2 
weokiies  into  1  daily  and  converted 
letterpress  to  offset.  23  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  Now  employed  Zone 
4.  Box  4292.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE,  over  20 
years  experience.  Strong  on  carriers, 
single  copy  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Will  relocate.  Write  Box  4256, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TH  OROUGH  aRCULATION  “MAN¬ 
AGER,  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Box 
4259,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  circulation  mana^r,  met¬ 
ro  daily,  17  years  experience  in  motor 
routes,  adult  carriers,  little  merchant 
plan  and  counselor  system.  Box  4283, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED,  small  daily  circulation 
manager,  desires  change.  Age  47,  con¬ 
siderable  experience.  Box  4317,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  7  years 
experience  national  sales,  resort  and 
travel  manager,  classified-retail.  Col¬ 
lege  grad  working  on  MBA  with  crea¬ 
tive  mind  desiring  resimnsibility  and 
growth.  Box  4278,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAN  I  HELP  YOU?  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager/Salesman.  Now  employed  Zone  4. 
National  manager  6  years  (90,000 
daily);  local  display  salesman  for  16 
years.  Vet,  college,  desire  growth  op¬ 
portunity  permanent  position.  Box 
4293,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  wants  to  grow  with 
progressive  daily  or  weekly  group.  4 
years  sales  and  management  experience. 
Age  33.  Degree.  Box  4325,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE,  highly  motivated  college 
grad  with  6  top  years  in  ad  sales 
seeks  challenge.  Box  4315,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MONTANA  NEWSPAPEKS— Display 
Account  executive  on  large  Eastern 
capital  city  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  seeks  Advertising  Manager  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume;  character,  work  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4342,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


LIVELY  MEHITABEL,  enemy  of 
cliche,  feature  writer,  investiKative 
sleuth,  seeks  job  with  challenire,  re¬ 
wards,  pizazz.  Awards  to  paper  wall. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

writer-photographer”  BOTton 
Globe  magazine  and  da'Iy  correspon¬ 
dent.  Weekly  editor  1  year.  Seeking 
news,  feature  or  arts  spot  in  Zone  1. 
Hinds,  5A  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Maas. 
02139. _ _ 

HARD-HITTING,  accurate,  honest  re¬ 
porter,  27,  seeks  challenging  position  in 
big  city  or  overseas.  4Vj  years  total,  3 
years  daily  experience,  awards.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Looking  for  paper,  magazine 
where  good  craftsmanship  is  a  must 
and  the  goal  is  public  service.  Box  4297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATITRE  judgment,  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism  training,  strong  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  search  of  entry-level  reporter/ 
desk  assignment.  Resume,  reference. 
Box  4238,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER/ EDITOR, 
27,  B  years  experience,  seeks  good 
position  in  any  Zone — exceptionally 
strong  on  features.  Box  4302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

1500  REWA^ 

TOP  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
SEEKS  PERMANENT  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT.  BOX  4238.  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi-  j 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly.  I 
Ehcperienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher^ _ 

REPORTER,  2*/4  years  experience,  BJ, 
versatile,  good  writer.  Zones  5,  1  and 
2.  Box  4240,  Ed. tor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  23,  seeks  spot  with 
sports-minded  paper  in  Zone  5.  College  I 
grad,  experience  in  layout,  features,  I 
hard  news.  Resume,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4298,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEED  GOOD  LOCAL  COPY?  That's  ! 
my  forte.  Managing  editor,  25,  quality  I 
suburban  weekly  group  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  with  small,  medium  daily.  Mar-  j 
ried.  Midwest  fine.  4  years  in  report-  j 
ing,  photography,  m^eup,  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  wire  experience.  I'm  young, 
but  very  good.  Box  4218,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK  position  sought 
by  labor  union  Editor,  29,  with  three 
years'  experience  on  500,000  AM  daily. 
Clear,  tight  editing,  sharp  heads  and 
broad  sports  knowledge.  Particularly 
enjoy  layout  and  composing  room  as¬ 
pects.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4260, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ; 

REPORTER.  ' 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL. 
BOX  4089,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

6  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  business  and  , 
financ’al  writer  on  330,000  circulation 
daily,  last  year  as  oil  and  energy 
writer.  No.  2  man  in  6-man  depart¬ 
ment.  2  years  beats,  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  smaller  daily.  Have  worked 
bureau  offices  and  in  PR.  Can  do 
sports,  features,  reviews,  consumer 
writing.  Am  32,  dedicated,  in  need  of 
change  in  life.  Box  4287,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  9  months 
experience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  college  publications,  including  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  position  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob 
Muhlrad,  1144  Lydig  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 

SPORTS  WRITER— Recent  college  grad 
and  sports  editor  of  school  paper  seeks 
spot  on  sports  staff.  3  years  part-time 
experience  on  PM  daily.  Photo  and 
layout  experience,  will  relocate  to  any 
Zone.  Box  4253,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SELF  STARTING  PR-advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive  wants  to  return  to 
newspaper  field  or  university  PR.  BS 
Journalism,  6  years  PR  and  6  years 
with  major  daily  as  copy  editor,  award¬ 
winning  farm  editor,  associate  business 
editor.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  4280,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


NATIONAL  AWARD  WINNER.  26. 
MSJ  Columbia,  solid  experience  on  all 
beats,  seeks  reixirting  job  on  metro 
daily.  Box  4308,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  newswriter- editor 
seeks  new  position  in  Midwest,  South 
or  Southwest.  5  years  newspaper  ex- 
Iierience;  6  years  magazine  experience. 
Box  4276,  Editor  A  Pubilsher, 

DEPEJNDABLE,  creative  sports  writer. 
27.  eight  years  experience  ;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10-50,- 
000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  community 
involvement:  strong  on  organization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing, 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Complete  resume  on  request.  Box  4299, 
E-iilitor  A  Publisher. 

MILWAUKEIE  AREA:  BA  Journalism 
grad  wants  to  move  to  PR  or  growing 
weekly.  Box  4296,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  DEISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
paiiers  all  sizes.  Age  46.  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Ekiitor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd.,  Apt. 
I3-C,  Tucson.  Ariz.  83712  or  call  (602) 
881-56.53. _ _ 

EDITOR.  STAFF  SUPERVISORS^. 
Princeton:  MA.  Columbia.  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  reiHjrter,  feature  writer,  ed¬ 
itor,  photographer,  production  super¬ 
visor.  Presently  college  professor  of 
Journalism,  Film,  English.  Seek  career 
position  on  magazine,  newspaper,  in- 
house  publication.  7  years  spent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Orient,  6  foreign  languages,  j 
Single,  will  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
4289,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  WRITER/ EDITOR. 
34.  seeks  return  to  America's  heartland 
after  6  years  with  major  daily  in 
South.  Looking  for  management,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibilities  on  smaller 
paper  in  the  Midwest.  Box  4230,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  27.  family  man.  Part 
time  experience  only  but  committed 
to  journalism  career.  J-School  grad 
leaving  military  in  January  after  3 
years  as  officer.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  4324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING,  NEWS/LAYOUT 
EDITOR.  27,  exj^rience  on  all  desks 
and  widely  varied  reiiorting  back¬ 
ground.  First-place  front  page  layout 
in  daily  newspaper  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn.  Looking  for  room 
for  growth  in  Iess-people<l  climate. 
Want  to  relocate  to  aggressive,  photo- 
orientol  Zone  8  or  9  medium  or  metro 
daily.  Box  4326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN,  31,  weekly  paper  exiierience. 
MSJ  (3.8  average)  MED  (behavioral 
science),  grad  work:  philosophy,  ex¬ 
math  teacher,  meticulous  writer,  very 
objective,  will  consider  all  offers. 
Zones  1  and  2.  Prefer  (1)  magazine 
(2)  column  writing,  copy  editing,  re¬ 
writing.  J.  Ducibella,  3  LaMar  Rd., 
Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  wanU 
to  learn  layout  and  headlines  on  100,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  4330, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

MID-CAREEIR  copy  reader,  13  years 
large  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  future.  Writing  or 
editing.  Box  4318,  Editor  A  Pubilsher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/ NEWS  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE,  nearly  20  years  on  metro 
daily,  seeks  heavier  responsibility,  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  advancement.  Proven 
administrator  of  large  news  staff. 
Solid  writer.  Pioneering  experience  in 
cold  type.  Impressive  references.  Salary 
minimum  $25,000.  Box  4319,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  WOMAN,  23, 
seeking  position  with  a  future  in  any 
Zone.  '73  honors  grad  in  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Social  Sciences.  1  year  expe¬ 
rience  in  layout,  writing,  typesetting, 
etc.  Box  4331,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


FORMER  REPORTER,  now  in  PR.  de¬ 
sires  return  to  rei»rting.  2  years  ex- 
l>erience  (specialty  in  features/medical) 
on  small  AM  daily.  Seek  position  on 
medium  PM  daily.  Zones  3,  4.  Box 
4301,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PRO.  36,  offers  100%  performance  as 
editor/ writer.  Award  winner  who 
knows  local  news.  Degree.  13  years 
in  daily  newsroom.  Box  4316,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

I'M  SICK.  SICK.  SICK 
of  editors  who  preach  press  freedom 
but  worship  the  advertiser  .  .  .  who 
swear  defense  of  truth  to  the  death 
but  kill  controversial  yet  accurate 
stories  .  .  .  who  support  bureau  chiefs 
who  won't  rock  the  community  boat 
and  drown  reporters  who  do  .  .  .  who 
define  unemployed  as  undesirable  and 
those  who  quit  jobs  because  they  give  a 
damn  as  damnable. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  fit  that  description 
and  want  a  reporter  who  fits  this  one: 
reports  with  accuracy  and  detail,  writes 
in  an  absorbing  style,  has  demon¬ 
strated  effective  daily  experience,  and 
really  believes  in  newspapers  (good 
newspapers) — write  Box  4345,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

INITIATIVE-TAKING,  ENERGETIC 
'74  Journalism  BA  seeks  reporter  spot 
on  daily  or  large  weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
tri-weekly.  6  months  professional  house 
organ/ press  release  and  government  PR 
experience.  Published  freelance  articles 
in  arts,  medicine,  education.  Able  fea¬ 
ture  writer  but  want  hard  news.  Ma¬ 
ture  young  man.  Very  bright.  Port¬ 
folio  available.  Box  4337,  Exiitor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
News  editor,  sports  editor,  bureau 
chief,  investigative,  promotion,  back¬ 
room  experience.  Married,  45.  Box 
4344.  Eidtor  A  Publisher. 

EGOTISTICAL,  stubborn,  hard-driving, 
occasionally  nasty,  often  pickey  and 
always  ahead  journalist  seeks  a  job 
so  he  can  feed  his  wife  and  baby.  6 
years  as  daily  reporter  and  weekly 
editor,  award  winner  and  just  plain 
good.  Box  4340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING.  VERSATILE  MAJ 
grad  seeks  reporting  or  editing  post 
on  Zone  1,  2,  3,  4  or  9  daily.  UPI 
stringer  and  campus  paper  experience. 
Good  background  in  polities,  world  af¬ 
fairs  and  energy.  Box  4339,  Exiitor  A 
Publisher  or  call  (202)  265-3741. 

NORTHWESTERN  GRADUATE,  30. 
four  years  on  newspapers  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  assistant  city  editor,  seeks 
city  desk  position,  science  writing  post 
or  environment  writing.  Can  handle  , 
camera.  Salary  $11,000.  E'xperienced  i 
in  aerospace,  medical  and  environment  I 
writing.  Box  4338,  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  i 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  weekly 
READY  for  step  upward.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  College  graduate, 
BA  Journalism,  with  Sigma  Delta  dii 
awards  for  series  on  recent  anthro¬ 
pological  discoveries  in  San  Diego 
County.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  other  offers.  Box  4335,  Editar  A 
Publisher. 

YOU  REALLY  SHOULD  HIRE  this 
creative,  ambitious  reporter.  Experi¬ 
enced  I’/i  years  on  37,000  daily  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  publications.  BA  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Anthroix>logy.  Marti  Churchill, 
435  S.  First  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48103.  (313)  769-3128. 

PEACE  CORPS^VOLUNTEE®,  Wes- 
leyan  University,  widely  travel^,  odd 
jobs,  agricultural,  cross  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  looking  for  career  work  in 
newspaper  journalism.  Will  consider 
any  Zone.  Write  Allen  Yale.  522  Pool 
Rd,,  North  Haven,  Conn,  06473. _ 

REPORTER.  EDITOR,  CRITIC  would 
like  to  work  for  a  paper  that  could 
utilize  his  talents  and  experience  in  all 
3  areas.  Age  32,  MA  in  English,  trainee! 
by  outstanding  Southern  liberal  daily, 
has  published  2  nonfiction  books  (in¬ 
cluding  one  on  Southern  writing  by 
LSU  press),  third-generation  weekly 
editor.  Formerly  employed  by  urban 
weekly  that  lost  its  shirt.  Former 
Mark  Etheridge  Fellow  (Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Board-Ford  Founda¬ 
tion)  at  University  North  Carolina 
and  writer-in-residence  at  Phillips  Exe¬ 
ter  Academy.  Will  send  clips,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AfRJRESSIVE  associate  edi¬ 
tor  on  award-winning  bi-weekly  de¬ 
sires  reporting  position  on  daily.  Any 
Zone.  Box  4328,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEW  YORK-based  freelance  accepting 
newsfeatures  assignments.  Sallie  Bat¬ 
son.  88  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1U014.  (212)  924-3266. 


PRODVCTIGN 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Hot  metal  or  cold  tyx>e.  Know  produc¬ 
tion,  8  years  cold  type  experience, 
know  union  law.  Available  February 
I,  1975.  Resume  on  request.  Box  4329, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

SEASONED  but  vigorous  young  pro¬ 
duction  manager  wants  to  put  his  14 
years  of  newspaper  production  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  in  tackling  your  medium 
sized  or  metro  challenges.  All  phases 
hot  and  cold.  Impressive  background, 
excellent  references,  ^x  4321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Crisis  in  confidence 


The  $64,000  question  today  is  how  can 
the  press  help  to  restore  the  people’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  government,  our  institutions 
and  ourselves.  There  seems  to  be  some 
unanimity  of  thought  that  our  economic 
problems  of  recession,  inflation  and  en¬ 
ergy  are  being  compounded  by  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  ourselves  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

A  month  ago,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  built  around  the  theme  “Coping 
with  the  Crisis  in  Confidence.”  Lewis  H. 
Young,  editor  in  chief  of  Business  Week, 
noted  “a  very  pessimistic  feeling  about  the 
economic  outlook”  but  added  “there  is 
some  reason  for  a  degree  of  optimism  if 
we  broaden  our  sights  a  little.”  Kenneth 
Derbyshire,  director  of  ABC,  London,  said 
“I  do  not  believe  things  will  be  as  cat¬ 
astrophic  as  some  experts  are  forecasting. 
Let  us  not  make  this  situation  inevitable 
by  talking  ourselves  into  it.” 

President  Ford  said  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  at  his  last  press  conference 
Dec.  2  warning  the  country  not  to  talk 
itself  into  more  serious  trouble  than  we 
are  already  in:  “Our  greatest  danger  to¬ 
day  is  to  fall  victim  to  the  more  exaggerat¬ 
ed  alarms  that  are  being  generated  about 
the  underlying  health  and  strength  of  our 
economy.” 

Another  Ford,  Henry  II,  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  in  his  year-end 
statement  this  week  before  a  group  of 
newspaper  executives  in  New  York,  put 
it  this  way: 

“Consumers  have  stopped  buying  be¬ 
cause  they  are  afraid  that  things  wdll  go 
from  bad  to  much  worse. .  the  only  w'ay 
for  our  industry  to  get  well  is  for  our 
country  to  get  well.  As  we  face  these 
problems,  our  biggest  handicap  may  be 
that  we  have  lost  faith  in  our  national 
leadership,  our  basic  institutions  and  our¬ 
selves.” 

What  support  is  there  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  public  has  lost  faith,  is 
pessimistic  about  the  future,  and  thinks 
things  are  w'orse  than  they  actually  are? 

A  report  of  The  Conference  Board  this 
week  says  that  over  the  last  six  years  the 
cost  of  food,  housing,  clothing  and  other 
goods  rose  35% — ^that’s  a  little  over  5% 
per  year — while  income  and  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  taxes  jumped  65%.  The  fastest  rising 
item  in  the  family  budget  over  that  period, 
the  Board  said,  was  taxes,  with  food  a 
close  second. 

Inflation  this  year  is  over  12%  but 
according  to  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
Princeton,  N.J.,  the  public  thinks  it  is 
much  w’orse.  Earlier  this  fall.  Opinion 
Research  asked  the  question:  “How  much 
is  the  consumer  spending  today  to  buy 
what  a  dollar  bought  a  year  ago?  $1.12? 
$1.55?  $1.81?  $2.00?” 

One-third  of  the  public  guessed  the 
highest  figure — $2.00 — and  the  public’s 
average  guess  was  $1.81. 

“All  segments  of  society  think  inflation 
is  worse  than  it  is,  and  feel  threatened  by 
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it,”  said  Thomas  H.  Benham,  president  of 
Opinion  Research. 

There  is  no  way  the  press  can  sugar- 
coat  bad  news,  and  the  public  has  certainly 
had  a  bellyfull  of  it  in  recent  months. 

Nor  can  the  press  play  Pollyanna. 

In  the  face  of  rising  unemployment, 
stock  market  slump,  inflation,  the  energy 
crisis,  can  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
logically  be  expected  to  tell  readers  and 
listeners:  “Things  are  tough  all  over, 
folks,  but  don’t  worry — they  aren’t  as  bad 
as  you  think  they  are.” 

Certainly,  the  need  to  restore  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  our  institutions  is  there. 
But  what  sort  of  a  clarion  call  will  pro¬ 
vide  solace  to  the  embattled  householder 
who  is  being  over-run  at  the  barricades  by 
inflation,  recession  and  energy  shortages? 

Many  economists  predict  a  turn-around 
in  the  rate  of  inflation  by  the  middle  of 
next  year  or  shortly  thereafter  plus  an 
upturn  in  business.  But  the  crisis  is  now 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  to 
offer  confidence  in  the  future  except  to 
talk  about  it. 

• 

Manila  publisher  ends 
hunger  strike 

Eugenio  Lopez  Jr.,  former  publisher  of 
the  Manila  Chronicle,  and  Sergio  Osmena 
III,  ended  their  11-day  hunger  strike  on 
November  28,  upon  promises  given  by 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  that  their 
demands  would  be  granted. 

Lopez  was  put  in  jail  without  a  trial 
more  than  two  years  ago  when  Marcos 
declared  martial  law.  Both  are  being  held 
on  charges  that  they  allegedly  attempted 
to  assassinate  Marcos.  Newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  attending  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Symposium  in  Racine,  Wise.,  November 
25  signed  a  cable  which  was  sent  to  Marcos 
demanding  the  release  of  Lopez  or  brought 


March  is  new  date 
for  Japan  news  tour 

A  postponed  three-week  study  tour  of 
Japan  by  10  U.S.  newsmen  will  take  place 
March  3-23, 1975,  the  American  Committee 
of  the  International  Press  Institute  (IPI) 
said  this  week. 

Wire  editors,  editorial  writers  and 
economic  writers  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  trip,  which  will  be  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  IPI  Japanese  and  American  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  deadline  for  applications  is 
January  7,  1975. 

The  tour  originally  was  scheduled  for 
last  fall  but  was  postponed  because  the 
U.S.  election  made  it  difficult  for  American 
newsmen  to  be  away  from  their  desks. 
Applications  received  for  the  postponed 
trip  will  be  valid  along  with  the  fresh 
applicants. 

The  Japanese  Editors  and  Publishers 
Association,  which  is  arranging  the  visit 
for  the  Japanese  IPI  committee,  said  Jap¬ 
anese  leaders  in  government,  business, 
politics  and  cultural  areas  will  brief  the 
U.S.  newsmen.  The  Americans  will  travel 
extensively  throughout  Japan. 

The  U.S.  Committee  handling  arrange¬ 
ments  is  made  up  of  Stanley  M.  Swinton, 
vicepresident.  Associated  Press,  chairman; 
Creed  Black,  editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
and  James  Greenfield,  foreign  editor.  New 
York  Times. 

The  tour  is  being  funded  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Asia  Foundation 
through  IPI.  Participating  editors  and 
writers  will  be  provided  with  round  trip 
fare  between  San  Francisco  and  Tokyo 
and  ground  transportation  within  Japan. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to:  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Exchange  Committee,  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  c/o  Stanley  M. 
Swinton,  The  Associated  Press,  50  Rocke- 
feler  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


San  Juan  strike  ends 

The  San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star  resumed 
publication  December  10  after  Newspaper 
Guild  employes  ratified  a  new  agreement 
on  December  9.  The  English-language 
newspaper  was  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  for  4  days  when  employes  walked 


to  trial  in  open  court.  off  their  jobs  December  6. 
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Achieving  national  goals  requires  a  balanced  effort.  We  Above  all,  we  must  broaden  our  perspective  to  weigh  all 

must  continue  to  seek  new  ways  to  reduce  air  and  water  our  goals  in  making  decisions.  For  these  goals  are 

pollution . . .  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  men  and  women  interrelated.  We  cannot  afford  to  pursue  any  one  of  them 

whose  potential  contribution  to  society  is  not  being  at  the  cost  of  another, 

realized . . .  and  maintain  a  sound  economy,  which  will  be 

necessary  to  achieve  environmental  and  social  goals.  AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


artist:  bayer 


The  real 

We  move  in  different  directions,  disregarding 
our  neighbor's  goal.  We  dilute  our  efforts. 

We  fail  to  reach  the  equilibrium  our  strength 
could  give  us. 


artist:  escher 


chromatic  amassment 


The  ideal 

A  society  in  balance.  A  healthy,  well  housed, 
fully  employed  peacetime  population— with 
clear  air,  clean  water  and  equal  opportunity 
for  everyone. 


We  want 
your  best 


Feb.  1  deadline  in 
Walker  Stone  Awards 
for  editorial  writing 


Walker  Stone 


Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
the  second  annual  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  given  to  honor 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  editorial  writing. 

The  yardstick  for  judging  is: 

For  general  excellence ...  to  include: 

. . .  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose 
. . .  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results 
. . .  importance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest 

ENTRANTS  ARE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  NECESSARY  FOR  JUDGING  THE 
ABOVE  QUALITIES 

Any  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  is  eligible,  and  a  first  prize  of  $1000 
and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize  of 
$500,  will  be  awarded.  Submitted  material  must  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1974. 


The  Stone  Awards  require  no  entry  blank.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  made  by  sending  a  sponsoring  letter,  and 
a  portfolio  of  the  nominee's  work  mounted  in  some 
manner,  to  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
Feb.  1, 1975,  and  received  within  eight  days  there¬ 
after.  Work  published  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
is  not  eligible,  and  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Top  prize  winner  in  last  year's  Stone  Awards  was 
Michael  Pakenham,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Run- 
nerup  prize  went  to  Don  O.  Noel  Jr.,  The  Hartford 
Times. 

Judging  of  the  1974  competition  will  again  be  by  a 
panel  selected  and  supervised  by  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Walker 
Stone's  alma  mater. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  Park  Avenuf,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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